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PEDAGOGICAL LAW 
v. 


The Law as to Religion in Schools. 


Sec. 1. “ Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” (U. S. Consé., Art. 1 
of Amend.) It would seem to follow from this, that any State may es- 
tablish a religion, and cause the same to be taught in its schools; for if 
Congress can make no law respecting the establishment of religion, it can 
make no law prohibiting the establishment of it. It is entirely within 
the power of the several States, therefore, to establish a religion for 
themselves or not, just as they may deem proper. It follows, also, that 
a State may establish a religious test for teachers ; and this may be done 
for teachers of private as well as of public schools. As we deem it of 
the utmost importance that teachers should know precisely what is and is 
not required of them by law in matters of religious concernment, upon 
which the consciences of men everywhere are so tender, and which are so 
fruitful in likes and dislikes, disputes and contentions, we will now proceed 
to explain the law of the several States on this point, and at the same 
time give a legal history (gleaned from law records only) of the origin 
and progress of religious liberty in our country. 

Sec. 2. In England, in the time of Charles II., all persons were pro 
hibited from teaching school, “ unless they be licensed by the ordinary, 
and subscribe a declaration of conformity to the liturgy of the Church, 
and reverently frequent divine service established by the laws of this 
kingdom.” (13 and 14 Car. 2,c.4; 17 Car. 2,¢.2.) This was the 
same Charles from whom Roger Williams obtained the charter for Rhode 
Island. 

Sec. 3. In Massachusetts, our pious Pilgrim fathers thought it their 
duty, in founding a State, to make the weak in faith sound by fear, and 
enacted as follows: “If any person within this jurisdiction shall broach 
and maintain any damnable heresies, as denying the immortality of the 
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soul, or the resurrection of the body, or any sin to be repented of in the 
regenerate, or any evil to be done by the outward man to be accounted 
sin ; or shall deny that Christ gave himself a ransom for our sins ; or shall 
affirm that we are not justified by his death and righteousness, but by our 
own merit ; or shall deny the morality of the fourth commandment ; or 
shall openly condemn or oppose the baptism of infants ; or shall purposely 
depart the congregation at the administration of the ordinance of bap- 
tism ; or shall deny the ordinance of magistracy, or their lawful authority 
to make war and peace, and to punish the outward breaches of the first 
table ; or shall endeavor to seduce others to any of these opinions ;— 
every such person, lawfully convicted, shall be banished this jurisdiction. 
No schoolmaster shall be admitted who is unsound in the faith.” 
(Plant. Laws, 1704, pp. 44, 45, 89.) These laws seem to have been 
made in 1646, about ten years after the banishment of Roger Williams, 
the irrepressible advocate of religious liberty. 
Sec. 4. In Connecticut, in 1642, the following laws were established : 
“1. If any man, after legal conviction, shall have or worship any other 
God but the Lord God, he shall be put to death. 2. If any man or 
‘woman be a witch—that is, hath or consulteth with a familiar spirit—they 
‘shall be put to death. 3. If any person shall blaspheme the name of 
‘God the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, with direct, express, presumptuous, 
-or high-handed blasphemy, or shall curse God in the like manner, he shall 
‘be put to death.” In about 1655, the following laws were in force: “1. 
If any person turn Quaker, he shall be banished, and not suffered.to return 
upon the pain of death. 2. No priest shall abide in this dominion ; he 
-shall be banished, and suffer death on his return. Priests may be seized 
by any one, without a warrant. 3. No man shall hold any office, who is 
not sound in the faith ; whoever gives a vote to such person shall pay 
a fine of one pound sterling, and for a second offense he shall be disfran- 
chised. 4. No Quaker, or dissenter from the established worship of this 
dominion, shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of magistrates 
‘or any Officer. 5. No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, 
Adamite, or other heretic. 6. No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or 
walk in his garden, or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 
‘7. No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave on the Sabbath-day. 8. No woman shall kiss her child on. the 
Sabbath or fasting-day. 9. No minister shall keep a school.” It is said 
by Peters, in his “ History of Connecticut,” that these laws were the laws 
‘made by the people of New Haven, previous to their incorporation with 
Saybrook and Hartford colonies, and were, as he Says, very properly 
‘termed “ blue laws,”—that is, bloody laws—for, he adds, they were all 
sanctified with excommunication, confiscation, fines, banishment, whip- 
ping, cutting off the ears, burning the tongue, and death, We do not 
reproduce these laws with pleasure, and have given only as many as 
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seemed necessary to convey a proper idea of the spirit with which Con- 
necticut laws were made in those days, 

Sec. 5. In New York, in 1694, by act of the Assembly, held in New 
York city, all Jesuits, Seminary priests, or other ecclesiastical persons, 
made or ordained by any power or jurisdiction derived or pretended from 
the Pope or See of Rome, residing or being within the province, were, 
under heavy penalties, required to depart the same before the first of No- 
vember, 1700 (Plant. Laws, p. 294.) A similar law was in force at 
this time in Massachusetts. (Plant. Laws, p. 54.) 

Sec. 6. In Maryland, where a distinguished historian assures us “ relig- 
ious liberty obtained a home, its only home in the wide world” (1 Bancrof?’s 
Hist. U. S., p. 247), it was enacted that if any person whatever, inhabit- 
ing within this province, shall blaspheme—that is, curse God, deny our 
Saviour to be the Son of God, or deny the Holy Trinity, or the Godhead 
of any of the three persons, or the unity of the Godhead ; or shall utter 
any reproachful words or language concerning the Holy Trinity, or any of 
the three persons thereof ;—he or she shall, for the first offense, be bored 
through the tongue, and fined twenty pounds sterling. For the second 
offense, he or she shall be branded on the forehead with the letter “B,” 
and fined forty pounds sterling, or imprisonment for one year. And for 
the third offense, he or she so offending shall suffer death, with confisca- 
tion of all their goods and chattels. (Plant. Laws, p. 8.) The Book of 
Common Prayer, and administration of the sacraments, with other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England, shali be solemnly read by all 
ministers in the churches and other places of worship in this province. 
(Plant. Laws, p. 62.) ; 

Sec. 7. In Virginia, it was enacted that if any person brought up in 
the Christian religion shall, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny the being of a God, or the Holy Trinity ; or assert or 
maintain there are more Gods than one ; or deny the Christian religion to 
be true; or the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of 
divine authority ; and be thereof lawfully convicted upon indictment or 
information in the general court, such persons, for the first offense, shall 
be disabled to hold any office or employment, ecclesiastical, civil, or mil- 
itary, or any profit or advantage therefrom. And every such office or 
employment, held by such person at the time of his or her conviction, is 
hereby declared void. And every such person, upon a second conviction 
of any of the crimes aforesaid, in manner aforesaid, shall from thenceforth 
be unable to sue in any court of law or equity, or to be guardian to any 
child, or executor or administrator of any person, or capable of any gift 
or legacy, or to bear any office, civil or military, forever within this colony ; 
and shall also suffer, from the time of such conviction, three years impris- 
onment, without bail or mainprize. (Laws of Va., 1758, p. 14.) This 
same law was in force in South Carolina from about 1703. (Pub. Laws 
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of 8. C., 1790, p. 3.) No other catechism could be taught than the 
Church catechism inserted in the Book of Common Prayer. (Plant. 
Laws of Va., p.12.) The following law was made in Virginia, in the 
year 1663, and was “in force and in use” still in 1704: “If any 
Quakers, or other separatists whatever, in this colony, assemble them- 
selves together to the number of five or more,.of the age of sixteen years 
or upwards, under the pretense of joining in a religious worship not 
authorized in England or this country, the parties so offending, being 
thereof lawfully convicted by verdict, confession, or notorious evidence of 
the fact, shall for the first offense forfeit and pay two hundred pounds of 
tobacco ; for the second offense, five hundred pounds of tobacco ; to be 
levied by warrant from any one justice of the peace upon the goods of the 
party convicted ; but if he be unable, then upon the goods of any other 
of the separatists or Quakers then present. And for the third offense, 
the offender, being convicted as aforesaid, shall be banished the colony, 
(Plant. Laws: of Va., p. 52.) _ About the time this law was enacted in 
Virginia, and before any of the laws of the other colonies which we have 
cited were abolished, the people of the little colony of Rhode Island, per- 
fectly consistent with their professions from the first settlement of their 
colony by Roger Williams, caused to be inserted in their charter, obtained 
from Charles II. in 1665, the grand original idea of religious liberty, 
which seems since to have been adopted to a considerable extent by 
nearly every State in the Union, and by some of them entire. 

Sec. 8. Raopz Istanp.—The language of the charter above referred to 
is as follows : ‘‘ No pergon within the said colony, at any time hereafter, 
shall be any wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question for 
any difference in opinion in matters of religion, and do not actually dis- 
turb the peace of our said colony; but that all and every person and 
persons may from time to time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully 
have and enjoy his and their own judgments and consciences in matters of 
religious concernments, throughout the tract of land hereafter mentioned, 
they behaving themselves peaceably and quietly, and not using their liber- 
ty to licentiousness and profaneness, or to the civil injury or outward dis- 
turbance of others.” The charter further says that this remarkable liberty 
of conscience is given to the people of Rhode Island, in order “ that there 
may, in time, by the blessing of God upon their endeavors, be laid a sure 
foundation of happiness ¢o all America.” To show the remarkable strength 
of the faith of these men in their new theory and religious liberty, which 
was to be “a sure foundation of happiness to all America,” we transcribe 
the following law in full from one of their ancient records ; ‘ Whereas 
Almighty God hath created the mind free, all attempts to influence it by 
temporal punishments or burdens, or by civil incapcitations, tend only to 
beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure from the 
plan of the Holy Author of our religion, who, being Lord both of body 
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and mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coercions on either, as was in 
his almighty power to do ; that the presumption of legislators and rulers, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical, who being themselves but fallible and unin- 
spired men, have assumed dominion over the faith of others, setting up their 
own opinions and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as 
such endeavoring to impose them on others, hath established and maintained 
false religions over the greatest part of the world, and through all time ; 
that to compel a man.to furnish contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical ; that even 
the forcing him to support this or that teacher of his own religious per- 
suasion, is depriving him of the comfortable liberty of giving his contribu- 
tions to the particular pastor whose morals he would make his pattern, 
and whose powers .he feels most persuasive to righteousness, and is with- 
drawing from the ministry those temporary rewards which, proceeding 
from an approbation of their personal conduct, are an additional incite- 
ment to earnest and unremitting labors for the instruction of mankind ; 
that our civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions ; that 
therefore the proscribing any citizen as unworthy the public confidence by 
laying upon him an incapacity of being called to offices of trust and emolu- 
ment unless he possesses or renounces this or that religious opinion, is de- 
priving him injuriously of those ‘privileges and advantages to which, in 
common with his fellow-citizens, he has a natural right ; that it tends only 
to corrupt the principles of that religion which it is meant to encourage, 
by bribing with a monopoly of worldly honors and emoluments those who 
will externally profess and conform to it ; that though, indeed, those are 
criminal who do not withstand such temptation, yet neither are those 
innocent who lay the bait in their way ; that to suffer the civil magistrate 
to intrude his powers into the field of opinion and to restrain the profes- 
sion or propagation of principles, on supposition of their ill tendency, is a 
dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys all religious liberty, because he 
being of course judge of that tendency, will make his own opinions the 
‘rule of judgment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of others only as 
they shall square with or differ from his own ; that it is time enough, for 
the rightful purposes of civil government, for its officers to interfere when 
principles break out into open acts against peace and good order ; and, 
finally, that truth is great and will prevail, if left to herself ; that she is 
the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from 
the conflict, unless, by human interposition, disarmed of her natural weap- 
ons, free argument and debate—errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is 
permitted to contradict them. And whereas, a principal object of our 
venerable ancestors in their migration to this country and settlement of 
this State was, as they expressed it, ‘to hold forth a lively experiment, 
that a most flourishing civil state may stand, and best be maintained with 
a full liberty in religious concernments’—Be it therefore enacted by the 
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General Assembly, and by the authority thereof it is enacted, that no man 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or 
minister whatever ; nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or bur- 
dened in his body or goods ; nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his 
religious opinions or belief ; but that all men shall be free to possess, and 
by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion ; and that 
the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 
(Laws of R. I., 1798, p. 81.) 

The same principles, in almost the same words, are enunciated in 
the present Constitution of Rhode Island (Art. 1, sec. 3). After being 
“ fourteen weeks sorely tossed in a bitter season, not knowing what bread 
or bed did mean,”’ at last, in June, 1636, the exiled Roger Williams, with 
five companions, embarked in ‘a frail Indian canoe to find and found a 
home for religious liberty. Tradition has marked the spring near which 
they landed; it is the parent spot, the first inhabited nook of Rhode 
Island. This place Williams called Providence. “I desired,” said he, 
“it might be for a shelter for persons distressed for conscience” (1 Bancft. 
379); and such a shelter it very soon became. At a time when Germany 
was a battle-field for ‘all Europe in the implacable wars of religion ; when 
even Holland was bleeding with the anger of vengeful factions ; when 
France was still to go through the fearful struggle with bigotry ; when 
England was gasping under the despotism of intolerance ; almost half a 
century before William Penn became an American proprietary ; two years’ 
before Descartes founded modern philosophy on the method of free reflec- 
tion (1 Baneft. 375) ; and nearly a whole century before any of the older 
American colonies stopped branding, cutting off the ears, boring the 
tongue with a red-hot iron, banishing, and putting to death for conscience 
sake—Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of religious liberty, and 
suffered sorely for it ; but afterwards had the satisfaction of laying the 
foundation of an independent State, based on the broad principles of civil 
and religious liberty, such as the world till then had never seen. 

Nearly two centuries and a half have passed away since the settlement 
of Rhode Island, but the people, as we have shown, hold fast to their first 
principles. The spirit so manifest in the laws we have cited, is the spirit 
of their laws in general. In their schools religious liberty is practiced, 
inculcated, and protected by law. No teacher or scholar is proscribed 
there on account of religious opinions. 

We will explain the laws of the other States hereafter. 





A wir once asked a peasant what part he played in the great drama of 
life. “I mind my own business,” was the reply. 
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ISOMETRIC DRAWING, 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


[The following is the first of a series of articles which will extend through several 
numbers of the Montuty. They will constitute a progressive series, and will gradually 
introduce the higher mechanical drawing. We are confident that they will be appre- 
ciated by our readers, and prove a valuable addition to the course of study pursued in 
our common schgols.—Epzror. } 


Prefatory Remarks. 


N most of our schools, there are many young men whose course of 

study begins and ends within the same walls, and whose acquire- 

ments, as they finish “ schooling,” are limited to the short list of primary 
English branches. 

The majority of these pupils in after-life engage in pursuits more or less 
connected with the mechanic arts. To all such, some knowledge of draw- 
ing is indispensable ; yet, having no time for the intricacies of perspective, 
and but slight inducements to acquire proficiency in free-hand drawing, 
the rudiments of graphic representation are left unlearned. 

For such, the system of Isometric drawing is of undoubted value ; re- 
quiring no previous knowledge of geometry, and involving but few tech- 
nical terms, it may be acquired by any one who can draw parallel lines of 
a given length, and divide them by a scale. 

It is designed that the following exercises be drawn upon the black- 
board, with approximate correctness, or upon proper paper surface, ex- 
actly to scale. In either case, they afford valuable training for the pupil, 
and a good introduction to higher branches of drawing. 

A good preliminary exercise for pupils of nine or ten years of age is 
that of drawing straight lines upon the board without a ruler, and at the 
same time of a given number of inches in length, or of the length of a 
stick or string held up by the instructor. This exercise is further varied 
by requiring lines to be drawn by the pupil, which make a given angle 
with each other—the angle may be expressed in degrees, or by exhibiting 
the angle cut from paper. 

After much experience in the class-room, the author confidently recom- 
mends these exercises to the consideration of teachers, and hopes they 
may be found to afford a pleasant and profitable variety in the routire of 
school-labor. 

The learner is referred to the first pages of any work on geometry for 
definitions of the few geometrical terms used in the following exercises. 
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Isometric Drawing. 


CHAPTER I. 
LESSON 1.—rTHE CUBE. 


We will commence our work by drawing a circle ; if you draw it upon 
the blackboard, let the radius be about six inches; the radius in Fig. 3 
is one inch, which is sufficient for a drawing upon paper. 

If you have no dividers, the circle may be drawn by a pencil tied near 
the point by a thread—a method which I need not describe more fally. 
When the circle is complete, keep the distance or radius carefully, and, 
beginning at the lowest point in Fig. 3, measure or lay off this distance 
about on the curve, making dots at the points where the measurement 
falls. There will be exactly six of these distances. 

Now join these points by straight lines, as in Fig. 4. 

Draw lines from the center, L, to A, to F, and to I, and rub ont the 
circumference. Your drawing, now, should be like Fig. 5. It is called 
the isometric projection of the cube. 

In the succeeding lessons, we shall make our drawings without any 
circle, but by the aid of rulers, such as are represented in Fig.1. You 
should be provided with them before drawing the next exercise. 

The rulers should be thin, of hard wood, and the angles of the triangles 
should be precisely 30°, 60°, and 90°. They are sold in the cities under 
the name of isometrical rulers, In the country, you can get them made 
by a carpenter, if you will furnish him a paper pattern, which you can 
make in the following manner ; 

Draw an isometrical cube, just as in this exercise, on a sheet of thick 
paper ; but let the radius be about eight inches. When the cube is 
complete, draw a faint line from L to H, and another from I to F; the 
upper face of the cube will then be divided into four triangles, like each 
other, and of the exact shape of the isometrical.ruler ; either of these 
being cut out, forms a good pattern from which a carpenter or cabinet- 
maker can make you a suitable ruler. Its edges should be quite straight, 
it should be less than one-eighth of an inch thick, and when correctly 
made, the shortest side is exactly half the length of the longest. 

The shortest ruler in Fig. 1 is marked off in inches divided to eighths ; 
the longer one is a plain, straight, thin ruler, and for blackboard. purposes 
should be about twenty inches long ; for the drawing-book or paper, ten 
inches is sufficient. 

The method of drawing parallel lines by the aid of the triangular ruler is 
shown in Fig. 2, and will be more particularly described in the next lesson. 

You will please observe that Fig. 5 is formed of nine straight lines, 
three of which are vertical, or perpendicular to the bottom of the page ; 
three incline upward to the right, forming an angle of 60° with the ver- 
tical lines ; and three incline to the left at the same angle. It will be a 
profitable exercise to practice drawing this figure without the aid of rulers. 
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A FEW OF MY TROUBLES. 


HERE are good reasons why I should present this subject. In the 
first place, if I do not give an account of my own troubles, it is very 
doubtful whether any one else will, as I have reason to think that no 
person in the world is so deeply interested in them as I am, or has be- 
stowed so much time to the consideration of them. And then, I believe, 
seriously, that my troubles are not mine only. Haven't you, many a time, 
sat alone in your school-room after the day’s duties were done, and looked 
drearily around at the rows of vacant seats—at the figures on the black- 
boards—at the cobwebs in the further corner of the ceiling—at the clean- 
faced clock that ticked unusually loud, now that the place was still, and 
the echoes of poorly enunciated English, that make the air ache six hours 
out of a day, were quiet at last? 

Haven’t you sat thus, with your tired head in your hands, aad both 
elbows resting on the desk, while the silence brovght to you thoughts of 
the day’s work? Are you ever satisfied with it? Can you look at it, 
and say, “‘ This is quite perfect, and satisfies me?” On the contrary, are 
you not filled with depressing doubts and misgivings, and oftentimes with 
a wretched sense of your own shortcomings, and the inadequacy of the 
work you are doing ? 

There is no use talking of this. Try to tell your confidential friend 
about it. “ Nonsense,” he cries. “ You are a tip-top teacher—you’ve got 
a fit of the blues—all you want is fresh air.” 

There is truth in this ; still, a whole skyfull of fresh air fails to wholly 
divest my mind of a subtle sense of unsatisfaction in the work I am doing. 
It is not because the work is not a good one. In my soul, I believe there 
is no higher or nobler work than that which is set before teachers. It is 
not because I find unusual difficulties in the way—nothing of the sort. 
My scholars are not insubordinate or defiant ; for the most part, they are 
dutiful, attentive, and diligent. And yet, I am greatly dissatisfied with 
the work I do for them. So you see that my troubles are rather indef- 
inite ; that they are subjective rather than objective. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing they are vague and intangible, and exist only in my own mind, they 
are real, and cast very real shadows. 

To begin, then: it gives me a sense of annoyance that our work is so 
very prosaic and commonplace. The work of education, when viewed as 
@ grand, triumphal crusade against the powsrs cf darkness, is indeed 
inspiring. “ But above all,” cries the clarion voice of one of the world’s 
great teachers, “ above all, where thou findest ignorance, brute-minded- 
ness, stupidity, attack it, I say. Smite wisely, unweariedly, and rest not 
while thou livest and it lives ; but smite! smite in the name of God!” 
I suppose ignorance, stupidity, brute-mindedness rose before Carlyle in 
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serried and embattled ranks, where any gallantly accoutered knight might 
find worthy foe ; and if I could encounter them in that guise, no one 
knows what a gallant charge I would make. But the warlike spirit 
dwindles perceptibly, when I meet the worthy trio closely leagued and 
strongly fortified in a little stolid-faced child who stands at my knee. 
However, I whet up my battle-axe—a very mild one—and begin the 
attack. 

“ George, what letter is that ? 

“A. Say A, George. 

“Look at it again, so as to know it next time. Now, remember that 
is A. 

“Now, George, what is it? You don’t know! Didn’t I just tell you 
it was A? Try to,remember it now, George.” 

“ Ugh!” 

But then, it is a glorious work! You have heard the popular and 
eloquent Mr. B., who is a man of veracity, say so. Surely, it is a glo- 
rious work to train immortal minds ; to build a temple that shall stand 
when palaces have crumbled, and the adamantine hills have melted away ; 
to kindle a light that shall shine on when the world is lost in ruin, and 
the stars and suns hare ceased to be. It is very exhilarating to hear all 
this ; but after all, you and I don’t often see the Eternal temples. We 
daub away with untempered mortar at the wretched little bricks that 
form our every-day building material ; what we pile up one day falls 
down the next, very likely, and we see no great architectural results. 

Edward Everett has told us that, “ From the humblest village school 
there may go forth a teacher who, like Newton, shall bind his temples 
with Orion’s belt; with Herschel, light up his cell with the beams of 
before undiscovered planets ; with Franklin, grasp the lightning.” And 
this encouraging statement is not without a certain air of probability, 
since it is altogether more likely such a teacher would go from the school 
than that he would continue in it ; but, for all that, when we have been 
carried off into mid air by sublime words like these, and then have come 
down to the earth again, we find we are still the same ordinary mortals 
that we were before we went up, and that we are not likely to bind any 
thing upon our temples, except a wet towel for the headache ; that we 
still burn kerosene in our cells, and find that high enough, without going 
as high as starlight ; and, ignoble creatures, we have not the slightest 
desire to be burnt with lightning. 

Truly, there seems to be a laughable incongruity between the lofty and 
inspiring words that men utter of this work, and the work as we find it 
day by day—dull, commonplace, absurd, and wearisome. 

Is it because they have a higher stand-point than we, and can see fur- 
ther, while we grope with our eyes intent upon what is nearest and most 
obvious ? 
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If work that is truly grand would only look so to those who are doing 
it, wouldn’t it be a comfort ? 

It is another fruitful source of self-torment, that I never can make my 
real school come up to my ideal of what a school ought to be. Many a 
time, during the weary night-hours, have I resolved a thousand possibili- 
ties in the way of teaching. Nothing is more delightful than to teach an 
ideal school. You have a fine theory of government founded on abstract 
principles of right and justice ; you lay out complete, or at least sym- 
metrical courses of study ; you have adequate text-books to carry out 
your plans. Your ideal teacher is of clear understanding and broad 
culture, of unerring tact and great self-control ; he wields unbounded 
influence-over the ideal scholars, who are eager, aspiring, striding up the 
hill of science in true excelsior style. The parents and school-officers are 
appreciative, and blandly, even thankfully pay the bills, and co-operate in 
all of your plans. Every thing in your theoretic school works beautifully. 
There is not a hitch in the machinery ; bands, and wheels, and grooves, 
and pivots—every thing is smooth and perfect, and works with certainty 
to the accomplishment of the desired end. 

But test the wonderful machine in real life. I know, and so do you, 
what would become of it. We might as well try to run a steam-engine 
over the corduroy roads of Virginia. Every log is an uncompromising 
fact. The fine piece of mechanism would be shattered before it had gone 
half its length, and the heart-broken inventor would be glad of any 
clumsy-wheeled old wagon and patient donkeys that would bounce, and 
shake, and tumble him over the rest of the road. 

So, theorize as I will, in real teaching the customs and opinions of the 
community, the clumsy text-books, the peculiarities of each scholar, my 
own faults, are so many absolute facts; they can not be ignored. Per- 
haps one out of twenty will work with my plan, the other nineteen go 
dead against it. So there is nothing left for me, poor mortal, but to 
pocket my ideal—the pieces of it—with a sigh, and a heart-sinking, and 
a general fading of the couleur de rose out of my special horizon, and go 
to work with what remains—the stubborn, unmitigated facts. It is im- 
possible to make the facts fit the ideal, so the school is made to suit the 
facts; and thus it happens that my real school is a great coming down 
from the one in the castle. 

In the matter of school discipline, I believe its tendency in a Christian 
land should be to educate the conscience ; to teach youth to have the 
fear of God rather than the fear of man before their eyes ; not only to 
enforce certain school regulations to-day, but to instil principles of action 
that shall stand good under all circumstances of life. Yet not one 
teacher in a hundred has the moral power to govern in this way. Many 
govern by a sort of personal fear with which they inspire their pupils. 
Said the father of a lawless boy to such a one: “If my son feared the 
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Almighty God one-half as mach as he does you, I should have no anxiety 
for him in this world, or the world that is to come.”. The teacher con- 
sidered it a high compliment. It was a compliment to his success ; but 
there is success that is failure, wretched failure. 

’ I know a noted disciplinarian, He is at heart an arrant coward, as all 
bullies are, but his scholars seem to fear nothing so much as his dis- 
pleasure. They prevaricate, and cheat, and lie to any extent whatever, 
in order to keep a fair face with him. He has quite a reputation as a 
successful teacher. His method of discipline is held up as quite marvel- 
lous ; but I believe he is doing more harm than good., I had rather, a 
thousand times, a child of mine should be honest and upright, and get 
what. knowledge he can by his wits, than breathe the tainted moral 
atmosphere of such a school. — 

Yet many teachers govern in this way—perhaps all do, to a certain 
extent. 

.. Look out! you'll get caught !” is heard oftener in my school than 
“Tt isn’t fair! it isn’t right! it’s cheating |” 

It does not answer to put scholars upon their honor, then blindfold 
your own eyes, and trust them. I tried it once—when I knew a great 
deal more than I do now—and made.a signal failure. One has to work 
with both levers, the fear of God and the fear of man. We often strain 
and tug at the weakest and poorest of these because it is visible—forgetful 
of the invisible, which is infinitely stronger and more far-reaching. In 
nine cases out of ten, I pursue any method that quickly and efficaciously 
meets the case in hand; and my fine ideas do little except make me 
uncomfortable that I can not live up to them. 

My pupils only get a smattering of their various studies.. Very few 
of them ever thoroughly investigate any subject. -It is a mournful 
fact that the rising generation are not troubled with hungerings and 
thirstings after knowledge. I sometimes think my scholars use more of 
their native wits in devising means not to learn, than they do in learning. 
To be sure, it is creditable to read, and write, and spell your own lan- 
guage correctly ; and desirable, in a business point of view, to understand 
interest ; besides, there exists a general prejudice in favor of well-edu- 
cated people. But beyond this, they do not see that learning adds any 
thing of beauty, or grace, or power to life. “ What’s the use?” cries a 
wide-awake fellow. “‘There’s old Professor Gnaybeard, he meditates in 
Sanscrit, and wouldn’t dream in any thing less than Greek hexameter— 
and I wouldn’t be him for a fortune !” 

The worst of it is, I have some misgivings of the sort myself. It is 
said that “‘ Knowledge is power.” I have written it in copy-books, and 
parsed it, and printed it on school banners ; but my belief in it quakes 
sometimes. At least I know that I succeed in teaching my pupils but 
little of that available knowledge which is truly power. 
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PROFESSOR BARTH, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER. 


N the excellent necrology of eminent instructors, contained in the 
January number of the Epvcationa Monruty, I failed to notice 
the name of Prof. Henry Barth, who has spent the last years of his life 
as a teacher in the University of Berlin. As I had the pleasure of know- 
ing him, I cannot deny myself the privilege of devoting a few words to 
the memory of his career. His reputation belongs to the world as much 
as to the country whose language he spoke, and in no land have his African 
travels been read with more interest than in our own. Though he accom- 
panied an English expedition, and was, in fact, the only one who was 
spared to return, yet the English have failed to be just to him ; and the 
nation whom he so faithfully served, and of which he deserved so well, 
has been strangely reluctant to do him suitable honor. But his works 
have been placed in all our large libraries, and his adventurous courage 
and heroie spirit have been admired by thousands of our youth, and been 
reflected in our American character, 

Barth died on the twenty-ninth of November last, at the age of forty- 
four years. He brought from Africa no trace of fever, or of any other 
physical weakness, except a slight liability to dyspepsia, and at the last in- 
terview which I had with him before his death he told me that he was 
perfectly well. His countenance, too, confirmed the same story, and no 
one would imagine that that bronzed, thick-set, well-conditioned man had 
indured five years of exposure to the climate of Africa, and three years of 
equal strain and toil in his memorable journey around the Mediterranean. 
At the time when he was taken away he had not attained to the fulness 
of his fame, although he would never have undertaken again a task so full 
of peril and adventure as that which he brought to a successful termina- 
tion in 1855. There were two things in which Barth specially excelled : 
one was in aptitude for scientific travel, and the other was a capacity to 
pursue philological studies. By nature he was bold, venturesome, ambi- 
tious, and a true explorer ; but he was no naturalist. He was an anti- 
quarian, an ethnographer, and a philologist ; he knew little of geology, bot- 
any, or astronomy. The consequence was, that his travels furnished him 
with materials which it would require almost a lifetime to work up and 
make presentable to the world ; and the latest years of his career have 
been spent in the preparation of a comparative grammar of eight of the 
African languages which he acquired while in that continent. His philo- 
logical talents were of the highest order. He acquired our language, for 
example, so thoroughly, that he wrote the English edition with his own 
hand, and without the help of a translator—a feat of the highest difficulty. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the Latin and Greek, and could easily 
have discharged the duties of a professorship in either one of them. He 
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was acquainted with Turkish, and with both dialects of Arabic—that 
spoken in Syria, and that in Egypt and the Barbary States. French he 
knew, as a matter of course, nor was he ignorant of Spanish and Italian. 
In his University days in Berlin, there were two professors whose lectures 
he frequented with equal love and zeal, Béckh, the great philologist, and 
Ritter, the great geographer. Their enthusiasm stirred him, and the 
departments of study which they represented touched a responsive chord 
in his nature. Barth never had that mellowness and geniality which made 
those men, one of whom yet outlives his pupil, so loved ; he was far more 
ungracious and forbidding, but he possessed qualities which were so genu- 
ine, so manly, and so noble, that few who have known him well have failed 
to find much in him to admire. 

Comparatively few in America or in Europe have heard much of 
Barth’s first exploring expedition, which he took alone, and at his own 
cost, amounting to 14,000 thalers, or about $11,000. While a student 
at Berlin he made a tour to Italy, and there he conceived the thought, 
whose first suggestion he probably owed to the teachings of Carl Ritter, 
of carefully examining the whole of the Mediterranean coast, tracing the 
sites of extinct Roman and Carthaginian cities, and exhuming the ruins of 
their old.civilization. Three years were spent after that Italian tour in pre- 
paring himself for this great task. At length, in 1846, he left Germany, 
and passed through England, France, and Spain, and then set foot on the 
African shore at Tangier, where his true journey of exploration began. 
He examined the coast of Morocco as carefully as possible, recrossed the 
Straits, landing at Alicante, whence he sailed for Algiers. He penetrated 
into the interior of Algeria as far as was practicable, and journeyed west- 
ward along the coast as far as Oran, and eastward as far as the Tunisian 
frontier. Tunis he examined with great care, visiting the ruins of Car- 
thage and Utica, and then going along the coast of the Minor Syrtis as 
far as Tripoli. Still eastward his course led him ; he passed on through 
Barca and Cyrena, and was on the high land which rises west of Egypt 
when he was attacked by hostile Bedouins and robbed of every thing 

«Which he had with him, excepting a portiop of the clothing which he wore 
and his copy of Herodotus. Worn out, destitute, friendless, he rallied 
sufficiently to get to Alexandria, but his notes, drawings, and all the little 
mementoes of his eleven months of travel were gone. Happily he had 
a memory of singular retentiveness, and he had, moreover, written full 
accounts of his expedition in his letters to his brother-inlaw, Captain 
Von Schubert, of Dresden. From the data furnished by those, he was 
enabled to gather up enough to make his subsequent work not destitute of 
scientific worth ; and after his return he published in German his “ Wan- 
derings through the African Countries Bordering on the Mediterranean.” 

After resting at Alexandria and receiving supplies of money from his 
father, a wealthy Hamburgh tradesman, Barth prosecuted his journey, 
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passing up the Nile as far as Assuan, then across the country to the Red 
Sea. He then crossed the Gulf of Suez in a boat, spent a few hours on 
the Sinaitic Peninsula at the harbor of Tor, and then returned to Cairo, 
He then took the usual route across the desert to Gaza, spent a month in 
this place, examining its antiquities thoroughly, crossed and recrossed Pal- 
estine, plunging into all kinds of out-of-the-way places, exploring dangerous 
ravines, looking down into the perilous and almost untraversed Ghor, 
tracing the sites of the great Philistine and Pheenician cities, and throwing 
much new light upon the geography and antiquities of Palestine. It is 
true he had to glean after Robinson and other great explorers ; but he was 
so thoroughly equipped for his journey, his judgment was so cool, his en- 
thusiasm se subdued, that he is one of the best of authorities as to the 
topography of the Holy Land. 

After passing through Syria he entered Asia Minor, and pursued, often 
amid great perils, his adventurous journey. All the centres of civilization 
in that once-peopled land were visited by him, their ruins measured, and all 
the indications of ancient manners and habits traced and recorded. Thus 
he passed on, visiting Constantinople, passing through Turkey, and at last 
reaching Hamburgh, after an absence of three years. 

It was reserved for the last years of his life to witness the fulfilment of 
his cherished plan of exploring the Mediterranean coast. Since his great 
African tour of 1850-55 was brought to and end, he had spent many sum- 
mers in Italy, Greece, and Turkey. The very latest months of his life were 
passed in Albania, although ne <lied in Berlin. The November number of 
the Geographical Journal, whieb be edited in part, contains some account 
of his last tour, The December number recorded the statement of his 
death. 

Of Barth’s second and greatest journcy, that made to Central Africa, 
little need be said. His own account has oeen too largely read to need 
more than an allusion now. He has given an account, tediously minute 
and prolix indeed, but not wholly destitute of interest, and thousands havo 
followed his steps from Tripoli across the Sahara, through the kingdoms 
of Ar, Bornu, Bagertmi, and Adamana ; have viewed with him the course 
of the Benul on its journey westward to the Niger, and heve lingered with 
him through those tedious and yet exciting nine months at Timbuctoo, 
where his life was not safe day nor night. The deaths of Richardson and 
of Overweg will be recalled by all, the sorrowful solitude of Barth as he 
pursued his way, broken in health and spirits, and with the fact ever be 
fore his eyes, that, if he escaped from Africa alive, he would be the first, 
out of sixty-seven explorers, who had not fallen a victim to violence or 
disease. Unskilled as he was in the arts of style, and destitute of those 
powers of imagination which invest the writings of Du Chailiu with a 
large portion of their interest, Barth has not gained the audience which 
has waited upon the lightest. words of more captivating writers ; but no 
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one has followed his adventurous course without a good measure of sym- 
pathy and interest. 

The African journey gave him material for the rest of his life. The 
years immediately succeeding his return were spent in the preparation of 
the English and German editions of his work, which was in five large 
octavo volumes. Then followed a period of patient waiting, during which 
he was not idle indeed, although he had no official appointment ; and then 
came his acceptance of a call to an extraordinary professorship at Berlin. 
This he accepted in 1862, and during the last three years of his life he 
lectured on geographical subjects in the University, and labored on his 
African Grammar—a work which he left. incomplete at the time of his 
death. Asa teacher he was not remarkable. He lacked the enthusiasm 
needful to awaken the interest of young men:.and although he was a 
great worker, and, as President of the Geographical Society of Berlin, was 
brought into constant contact with men of even higher rank than himself 
in the scientific world, yet he never gained that recognition in Germany 
which we gave him in the United States ; still, he was a man whom those 
who knew him will hold in the highest esteem. 

My own acquaintance with Barth began in the winter of 1859-1860. 
He was then residing in Berlin, and was. waiting, not without a certain 
degree of impatience, for the world to offer him a place to labor. England 
had forgotten, in a great measure, her obligations to him ; and Germany 
was not sufficiently proud of the honor of claiming him as her son. I 
always found him approachable and kindly. . He was noted for his extreme 
reserve, but from all that I learn, this did not manifest itself markedly 
in his intercourse with Americans. During the last years of his life he 
acquired an unenviable reputation not only for taciturnity, but for roughness 
and suspiciousness ; but those who knew him best, such as Koner, and 
Petermann, and Dove, and ———- loved him, and extol him as they 
might a brother. 

Barth’s. life must be regarded both as a success and as a failure. Al- 
though he added much to the sum of our knowledge. regarding both the 
Mediterranean coasts and the interior of Africa, yet. the amount is most. 
disproportionate to the cost of time and-money. In Africa he did little 
more than to revisit scenes which had been discovered before him ; and a 
Dane had fully explored Carthage and Utica twelve years before Barth 
set his foot within their ruins. So, too, hardly had he left the valley of the 
Benul when an English expedition nearly reached the point where Barth 
stood when he looked proudly out over the river and its fertile shores. 
His comparative grammar of the African languages. has been left incom- 
plete. As a teacher at Berlin, Barth stood so conspicuously. inferior 
to Ritter, as not-to be: jadged even with ordinary fairness. And yet a life 
80 .braye, so. heroic, so sustained, is not. a failure, and he has gone to a 
gtave, not mourned: indeed as many are, but leaving behind a record sin- 
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gularly pure. When he had to strike at fraud, meanness, and chicanery 
in science, he struck hard and fearlessly, and gained as many enemies as 
friends. He was a blunt man, taciturn, and yet free with his pen, and not 
seldom bitter. But.when he was in this vein, it was on occasions which 
demanded bitterness, and Barth often had to be the executioner of charla 
tans and impostors, particularly in the African field. Yet he loved his 
friends with true, unswerving affection. His virtues were all of the manly 
sort, and meannesses he had none. That he lacked a genial, winning, gentle 
nature could be affirmed by all who knew him : but he had in its stead, 
boundless moral courage, great sincerity, sensibility, firmness, and loyalty 
to friendship. In person he was neither short nor tall, but rather the 
former than the latter ; he was stout and firmly built, with square, well- 
moulded shoulders, and with the carriage of a gentleman. A genuine Ger- 
man in his love of study, in his style, and in his modes of thought, he was 
English in his bearing ; and ashe cultivated the art of dressing well, and 
in good taste, he did not look like a German professor. Hé had a deep 
brown eye, a fine, noble forehead, thick, dark hair, and a speaking, intel- 
ligent countenance. No one could converse with him and forget the inter- 
view, for Barth’s face, though not handsome, was so lighted with thought, 
that one might seek its like in vain among ten thousand. 

The last time of his appearance in general society was at the house of 
Ambassador Governor Wright, a few days before his death. No one 
ywho saw him there will forget his cordiality and the happiness which Barth 
‘took on that occasion. As a general thing he was not willing to go into 
‘society, but with Americans he felt himself at home. 

The grave has closed upon him at the age of forty-four ; his earthly 
work is-ended, and nothing remains but to gather up the memorials of his 
.active, earnest, truthful life. 


-_—— 
<> 





At a late sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, a letter was re- 
ceived from M.-de Baer, of St. Petersburg, announcing that a mammoth, 
still covered with its skin and hair, had been discovered in the frozen soil 
of Arctic Siberia. ‘This discovery was made in 1864, by a Samoyede, in the 
environs of Taz Bay, the eastern branch of the Gulf of Obi. The news 
only reached St. Petersburg towards the end of 1865 ; but as the bodies 
of large animals will keep a long while in those regions, if they are not 
-eompletely uncovered, and as this mammoth was still inclosed in the 
frozen soil, the Academy of St. Petersburg has, with the aid of the Rus- 
:sian Government, sent M. Schmidt, a distinguished paleontologist, to ex- 
-amine the animal and its position in the locality. It is hoped that M. 
‘Schmidt will arrive before the decomposition is far advanced, so that a 
correct: knowledge may be obtained of the outer appearance of the animal, 
.and also, from the-contents of the stomach, of its natural food. 
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THE “ETA PI SOCIETY.”—A Duatoevs, 


CHARACTERS: 


Percy Jounson, a good scholar. 
Cuar.ie Scorr, a smart boy. 
Witte Waite, a small boy. 


Grorce Les, 
Mine ean \ classmates of Johnson, 


Mr. Hunter, teacher. 
Scens—TZhe Playroom of the Linden Grammar-school. 
Present—Scort, Roegrs, Lex, and Wurrs, 


Rogers. I-say, boys, what did Johnson want us all to stop for, to-night ? 
Scott Oh, most likely he has found some yard and a half long example 
in “ Partial Payments,” which he thinks will be very interesting for us all 
to try this evening. Be sure you all have your slates and pencils ready. 
R. Vm off, then. I thought there was some fun on hand. 
[Znter Percy Jounson.] 


Percy. Don’t go yet, Henry; there is some fun on hand. What do 
you say, boys, to forming a society among ourselves, a secret society ? 

S. I'm in for it. 

Rogers and Lee. So am I. 

Willie White. What is a secret society ? 

L. Why, don’t you know? they all wear badges, 

R. Yes, and they have secret signs that nobody else understands, like 
the Free Masons, and they never tell anybody their secrets, 

S. Good reason why ; they don’t know any. 

ZL. Oh, they do. My father is a Free Mason, and he always looks as if 
he knew something. 

S. That must be where his son gets his brilliant expression. 

L. Vil give you a “brilliant expression,” Charlie Scott, if you don’t 
hold up. 

J. Come, come, boys; we haven’t any time for that sort of piay. If 
you're in favor of having a society, the first thing to do is to organize. 

W. Shall we have badges, Percy ? 

J. Yes ; pins, I think, with the initials of the society engraved on them. 

S. Will you have the kindness to inform your humble servant what the 
initials of the society might be ? 

J. Well, I suppose we ought to choose a name for the society ; and 
the fun is in having a name that will not denote the character of the soci- 
ety ; and so some secret societies, especially in colleges, have taken two 
or three Greek letters for. their names. 

ZL. 1s that what they do it for? I always wondered. Cousin James 
used belong to the “ Alpha Delta Phi Society,” when he was in college. 
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R. But I don’t see how we are going to have any Greek letters ; we 
don’t know any thing about Greek. 

J. (producing a book.) But I have an old Greek grammar that I 
found at home the other day, in which all the letters are spelled out in 
English. (Lee and Scorr advance and look over the book, which Percy 


L. But how shall we know how to pronounce them, any way ? 

S. Oh, take some that are easy. THere’s one, Pi. Pi couldn’t spell 
any thing else. 

J. And here’s another, Eta. Let’s have it the “ Eta Pi Society.” 

S. No; the “ Pi Eta Society,” and then we shall all be pie-eaters. 

J. I think “ Eta Pi Society” would sound better. 

L. So do I. 

J. All in favor of having the society called “The Eta Pi Society” may 
signify it by saying “ Ay.” 

All except Scott. Ay ! 

J. All opposed, by saying “ No,” 

S. No, sir! 

R. Charlie wants to be a “ pie-eater.” 

L. He’s that safe enough already, when he can get any pie to eat. 

J. Now, let’s form our constitution. 

W. Our what? 

J. Our constitution. The Society must have a constitution and “by- 
laws.” 

S. I propose for a buy law, that the society buy their pie at Brooks’s 
bakery. 

R Keep still, Charlie Scctt. 

J. That motion is out of order! ‘Will any one propose a by-law, such 
as societies generally have? 

ZL. My sister is president of a éecret society at boarding-school, and I 
saw a list of their “by-laws” once, and this was one: “ Every member of 
the society shall introduce every other member of the society to all her 
gentlemen friends in the city.” 

J. Oh, fudge! That’s a girl’s secret society. We don’t want any stich 
nonsense, 


[Enter Mr. Howten.] 
Mr. H. Why, boys! Haven’t you gone ‘yet? ' It is nearly five. 
W. We stopped to form a secret society. 
S. Yes, sir, the “Eta Pi Society” has had the honor of being formed 
this afternoon. 
Mr. H. You have had a hand in this, Percy ; haven't you? 
"J. Yes, sir. Do you think it very foolish ? 
Mr. H. By ho ihedins, I think it' a very good thing for you to start 
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the society, and I hope. you will make it a good thing to belong to it. 
What do you propose to do as a society ? 

S. Eat a pie, sir. 

J. We have not decided yet what todo. I don’t believe we would all 
agree to have it entirely a literary society ; but wouldn’t it be a good 
thing to be connected in this way, even if it is not a literary society ? 

Mr. H. Very good, indeed. One of the best things about any society 
is the promotion and cultivation of a brotherly feeling. But another and 
better characteristic consists in making the standard of admission and 
membership so high, that it is really an honor to belong to it. I conid 
wish the “Eta Pi Society” nothing better than that refinement of man- 
ners, superiority of scholarship, and integrity of morals should ever be 
synonymous with membership. 

W. I move that Mr. Hunter be our president. 

S. I second that motion. 

J, The motion is made and seconded that— 

Mr. H. Hold, boys. Not so fast. Allow me to decline your kindness ; 
and, while I shall always hold myself. ready to be of service to you, espe- 
cially in the matter of organizing, I think you will enjoy your society 
more, and it will be better for you to depend entirely on yourselves. How 
often do you propose to meet? 

J. Every week. 

R. and L. Every week | 

W. I don’t believe I can come, if it’s in the evening. 

S, Ob, he can’t go out nights ; can he, poor dear! The apron-strings 
are not quite long enough. (He pats Willie on the shoulder.) 

W. Let me alone, Charlie Scott. I’m not tied to my mother’s apron- 
strings any more than you, only I don’t twitch them so hard ; and, besides, 
my mother doesn’t wear strings to her apron, she wears a hook and button. 

8. (holding his sides.) Oh; me! Does she hook the button, or button 
the hook ? 

Mr. H. After the “ Eta Pi Society” is formed, I shall not expect to 
hear such remarks from you, Charlie. You know what I think of boys 
who feel too big to mind their mothers, and not big enough to despise 
plaguing little boys. 

J. But do you think we have a nice name for our society ? 

Mr. H. Yes. The name alone means nothing ; but in connection with 
the society, you can make it mean a great deal. Allow me to ask you to 
hold your next meeting at my house, a week from to-night, and, mean- 
while, let each draw up such “by-laws” as he thinks would be appro- 
priate to the society. They will be all the better for a week’s thought. 
And now, good-night, and a long life to the “ Eta Pi Society !” 

Ail. Good-night, sir! 

S. Ne’er a pie! 
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A BUREAU OF EDUCATION.* 


A’ the opening of the present session of Congress, there seemed a 
prospect of a great advance toward.an effective educational system 
in this country. It had been perceived that the returning South was 
utterly destitute of public schools, and indifferent, if not averse, to their 
introduction ; that in the North, no State out of New England had a 
school-system which is not disgraceful when eompared with our progress 
in other directions ; that incompetent or underpaid teaehers and school- 
Officers, lax attendance of pupils, a prevailing indifference to the whole 
subject of popular education, together with the inadequate appropriations 
by the legislatures, had shown the necessity of a fundamental change. 
A national educational convention, held last winter to consider the sub- 
ject, determined to appeal to the assistance of Congress ; and early in 
the session a bill was introduced for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Education. Unfortunately, the inability of that body to realize the im- 
portance of any question not connected with reconstruction, has prevented 
any further attention to a measure of not inferior moment to our national 
prosperity than the status of the negro or of the Southern States. 

The educational convention, which first gave the measure a practical 
shape, seems to us to have taken a singulaily narrow view of the matter. 
Constituted, as it largely was, of normal-school principals, it was a not 
unnatural display of egotism that it should favor a plan designed only to 
enlarge the number and revenues of normal schools. It did not quite 
ignore the needs of education, but it appeared never to have considered 
that a system of schools to be supported by the government ought to 
yield it in return much more immediate advantages than those which 
must follow the general elevation of popular intelligence. If government 
is to provide for the education of the masses, its policy should embrace 
not only the promotion of education, but its own economical and efficient 
administration, That these two ends should be accomplished by the 
same means is, we think, not only feasible, but peremptorily demanded by 
the exigencies of the times. 

On the one hand, we have languishing, neglected, ill-officered public 
schools—except where we have none at all; and the result is, that we 
fail to secure that degree of popular intelligence requisite to a successful 
republican government. On the other, we have an army and navy offi- 
cered by men edueated at great public expense, but selected by a system 
of favoritism which pays no regard to their fitness for such positions ; 
we have the offices in the gift of the government filled by those who lay 
claim to no experience or qualifications for their duties, whose appoint- 
ment is determined by merely political considerations, and who are ousted 
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to make room for new incumbents just as they become qualified to fill their 
posts. It has long been obvious that the whole plan of rotation in office 
was productive of corruption, venality, and all the dangers which most 
threaten republics. 

Both of these evils ought to be abolished by a national Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. It should establish schools, whenever needed, and, by enforcing 
attendance upon them, render practicable the “intelligence test” of suf- 
frage. It should provide that these schools shall be the only roads to 
government patronage; that diligence and talent displayed in them 
shall be rewarded by permanent situations under the government ; that 
in accordance with the bent of a boy’s genius, he shall be promoted to 
West Point or to Annapolis, to post-office or custom-house, to diplomatic 
corps or professorship in the government schools. Such means, it is ob- 
vious, must both raise the standard of the schools, and secure the country 
a corps of officers of guaranteed capacity and integrity, while delivering 
it from the strongest incentives to political corruption. 

Such a system of education should by no means be limited to the lower 
grades of schools. A large part of their pupils, it is true, would be pro- 
moted, as we have indicated, to the military or naval academies, or to 
the offices of the departments ; their female graduates would be compe- 
tent to fill positions for which only woman’s education, not her ability, 
disqualifies her. But there are many whose talents lie in other direc- 
tions, and whose culture would amply repay the government for the 
expense it involved. For such there ought to be provided scholarships 
in our best colleges and professional schools, until, as in due time would 
undoubtedly be the case, the government school-system embraced all that 
was necessary to education, from the lowest primary school to the highest 
university. 

Such an institution, beneficent alike to the people and the government, 
and thoroughly in accord with our ideal republicanism, could, we believe, 
be maintained at a cost little greater than that of. the wretched district 
schools which cover the country. When the saving that must result 
from the conduct of government business by faithful and well-trained 
Officers is also taken into account, its true economy is obvious. The 
present condition of education is lamentable ; that of the public service 
and national officers is such as to fill thoughtful men with the gravest 
apprehensions. The present term of Congress may be too near its close 
to allow the revival of the bill, but it ought to be one of the first meas- 
ures passed at its next sitting. 


ii. 
oo 





WE may silently observe things we need not speak of ; in this way we 
learn many a profitable lesson without the cost of imprudence. 
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Vacation Dury.—A Scnoot-Bsoox Bureau NEEDED. 


S the school-year approaches its end, pleasant anticipations of the 
vacation are duly mingled with plans for the campaign which sets 
in after the summer holidays. Of course, there is much castle-building ; 
and some profit, too, from the exercise. Many plans assume no definite 
shape, yet they are not without value. While we do not believe teachers 
should have “school on the brain” during vacation, yet it must be con- 
fessed that certain matters can be better attended to during vacation 
than in session time. 

We have specially in mind the selection of text-books for use during 
the next school-year. That this is no easy task, we are prepared to 
admit. Why it is difficult, we can not fully discuss in this place. One 
reason is the number of pretentious school-books, prepared by incompe- 
tent persons, and pushed into the market by enterprising, ignorant, and 
unscrupulous publishers. Some time we shall expose some of the tricks 
practised to secure the use of such books. The lack of merit in most of 
our American school-books, to say nothing of the grossly inaccurate 
statements which abound in nine-tenths of even “the most approved,” 
renders a wise selection most arduous. Few teachers have the time to 
carefully examine all which are claimed to be. really excellent. Besides, 
it can not be expected that any one teacher shall be thoroughly qualified 
to discriminate between the truth and error, which are too often mingled 
in almost equal proportion. What we really need is a National School- 
book Bureau. This should be presided over by nine incorruptible, 
thoroughly educated, discriminating, experienced teachers, aided by com- 
petent assistants. All should be far removed from the influences of com- 
pilers and publishers of school-books. Upon the merits and demerits of 
every school-book published they should prepare an elaborate report. 
This report should be printed and sent to every teacher at the expense of 
the general government.: This Bureau we hope to see established. 

Meanwhile, however, teachers must go on, and do the best they can 
under the existing circumstances. Why not, then, devote this summer's 
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vacation to the study of text-books? After the vacation it will be too 
late ; for your classes will then be ready and waiting, and you would. be 
obliged to go on with the old books, unsatisfactory as they are. 

The vacation affords ample opportunity to read and examine the books, 
and to compare experiences and ideas with your associates in the field. 
By all means read and examine the books without regard to “ recom- 
mendations and testimonials.’ ‘These are commonly written by interested 
persons. Do not put trust in the “highly complimentary notices” which 
appear “in the papers.” Even the well-sung praises of some of the 
educational journals are not very reliable. In fact, there is no really 
standard authority upon whose judgments and decisions the teacher can 
rely in selecting his text-books. He must study and examine for himself. 
He can easily determine how far the statements of the books are facts, by 
referring to the standard authorities. 

Having determined what books are best, use them for the coming year, 
in spite of persuasive opposing efforts. Do not make any unnecessary 
changes in session time. Rather correct the books already in use. 
Teachers who will make intelligent decisions about text-books during the 
vacation will be prepared for much greater usefulness during the next 
school-year. 


—— 
a eal 





Business Cou.eces. 


HERE is hardly a city or town in the land that has not one or more 
institutions for the initiation of young men into the mysteries of 
business. They are called “ colleges,” and are usually very liberally pat- 
ronized. Every possible means is adopted to tempt young men thither. 
Lists of names are supplied by postmasters ; and ever after, until they 
respond favorably, or beg to be let alone, they are plied with every 
possible device of advertisement, prospectus, and promise of business 
positions, The most common argument employed is, that a degree from 
@ business college will greatly facilitate entrance into business life. This 
is generally the strongest appeal, and from every part of the country flow 
into the “business colleges” crowds of young men. One institution— 
perhaps the most successful of the kind—has an average attendance of 
twelve hundred students. Papers are published, setting forth the untold 
advantages of this department of education, popular lecturers and bands 
of music are employed to lend éclat to the matter; and in a few weeks 
after appearing in the magic circle, a young man carries off the wand of 
universal knowledge that is to turn thereafter all things to gold. 

So far as they go, we believe these institutions to be of some value. 
But most young men will do better to apply themselves to general study 
until they are ready to commence active business. The more time spent 
in study, the better. In these days, thorough business accomplishments 
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are only attained by thorough education. Nor is the education of the 
business colleges greatly considered by business men in employing clerks 
and assistants, while a general education and general information are 
counted as of the greatest value. In fact, the graduate of a business 
college is at a disadvantage in this city, so great is the prejudice against 
@ system necessarily arbitrary and superficial. The fact is, this smatter- 
ing of practical knowledge is very apt to induce airs and conceits which 
business men can not brook. A young man must be willing to commence 
at the bottom, learning the business principles and habits of his employer. 
His degree from a “ college” will aid him but little ; and if it leads him 
to pretensions and arrogance, it is very likely to work to his injury. 


Thus flippantly does our clever neighbor, the Round Table, dispose of 
an entire class of schools, because of the shortcomings and abuses of a 
few individuals of the class. Suppose some pretenders have intruded 
themselves into the management of business colleges, what has that to do 
with the merits of the system? If there are pernicious weekly papers, 
and indifferent educational journals, should the Round Table, and the 
American Epucationa Monraty, on that account be condemned ? 

We can not understand how the Round Table could be betrayed into 
calling the “system necessarily arbitrary and superficial.” That some 
of the so-called business colleges are superficial is too true; but the sys- 
tem is not necessarily superficial. As we understand it, the business 
colleges do not pretend to afford facilities for acquiring a “general 
education,” any more than the agricultural colleges pretend to cultivate 
Greek roots. 

We should examine into the claims and purposes of the business 
colleges, rather than pass hasty judgment upon them from a knowledge 
of “one which has an average attendance of twelve hundred students.” 
These schools claim to instruct mainly in the elementary mathematics, as 
applied to business calculations, penmanship, book-keeping, and business 
forms and customs. The student should have the groundwork of a 
good general education before he resorts to the business college, just 
as is vequired before entering our normal, law, medical, or theological 
schools, If the student has this thorough education, and is possessed of 
good common sense, he can profitably spend a few months at a good 
business college, before entering into business. But if he lack proper . 
education and good common sense, of course he will assume “airs and 
conceits which business men can not brook.” No school can be held 
responsible for the lack of early fundamental training, and the deficient 


supply of brains, in those who may chance to resort to them for in- 
struction, 





Editorial Correspondence. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Honotvutv, Hawaiian Islands, March 19, 1866 

R. EDITOR—So long accustomed to titbits of battles lost and won, 
i of whole armies served up for breakfast, only to prepare the appetite 
for a still stronger meal at noon, how do you Yankees manage to come 
down to plain diet of the humdrum affairs of social and business life, 
spiced with a few steamboat explosions or railroad collisions, and an occa- 
sional suicide or highway robbery? I suppose you hardly deign even to 
notice the little olla podrida, down in Mexico, which that inexperienced 
cook, Max., is trying to render palatable with such savory compounds as 
Belgian beer and Limberg cheese, Austrian krout, and frogs, fresh caught 
and -kicking, just from the Seine. Nor do I suppose that this new Chilian 
stew, seasoned with its Castilian garlic, possesses any charms for stomachs 
so long accustomed -to domestic grape and canister, bomb-shells and 
swamp-angels. 

Have you the least idea, therefore, my dear Monthly, that any one of 
your 100,000 readers can cease thinking of those glorious days of Shiloh 
and Vicksburg long enough to read an article on— 

THE EDUCATION OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS? 

The Hawaiian Islands, consisting of a group of seven larger islands 
and a few barren reefs of no importance, were first visited by Capt. Cook, 
in the year 1769, and were called by him the “ Sandwich Islands,” in 
honor of his friend and patron the Earl of Sandwich. Ten years later he 
sailed hither again, and, while stopping at Ke-alé-ke-kfia bay, he had the 
audacity to seize the king and attempt to carry him on board his ship as a 
hostage for the return of a boat stolen by the natives. In this attempt 
he lost his life, and no one can say that he did not richly merit the fate 
which befell him. And here permit me to correct an error so common 
with writers upon these islands. The natives of this group were never 
cannibals, and Capt. Cook was not devoured by Queen Emma, our 
present king, nor any of their ancestors. His bones, deprived of flesh, 
were sent around to the different tribes and were worshiped as gods. 
His heart, however, was eaten by a common native through mistake ; he 
supposing it to be the heart of a dog which he had killed the day before. 

From this time there was but little intercourse between these islands and 
the civilized world till the arrival of the American missionaries in 1820. 
These first missionaries were soon re-enforced by others, who brought with 
them, not only Bibles and other religious books, but physicians, printers, 
and teachers. Books were soon multiplied in the Hawaiian tongue, and 
the work of teaching and civilization commenced. I do not propose to 
describe the trials and privations of these pioneer philanthropists, nor to 
write the history of the gradual development of the system of education 
which the stranger finds here to-day, for your space would not admit, however 
patient your readers might be; but permit me to offer a few facts, as a 
grand sum-total of educational results for the last forty years here in these 
islands. To you it may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
a smaller percentage of our native population can neither read nor write 
than in the United States—the land of newspapers and free-schools. Not 
only have we schools accessible to all, and free, but parents are obliged, 
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by law, to send their children to some school from five to fifteen years of 
age. 

“The common schools are taught mostly by natives. The studies pur. 
sued are spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography; and the 
teachers receive from ten to fifteen dollars a month. 

Of these native schools there were in the year 1862, on all the islands, 
241. The number of scholars in attendance, during that year, was 7,868 ; 
of which 4,433: were males, 

The whole amount of money raised for school purposes was about 
$30,000 ; while that expended for teachers’ wages was $20,557. The 
number of schools and pupils have remained about the same during the 
past three years, while the receipts and expenditures have greatly increased. 
In every school district a man is appointed and paid by the government, 
whose duty it is to see that every child is in school at the proper time. 
Over these urchin gatherers, called unas, and over the district teachers, 
are placed “‘ school agents,” corresponding to “ town superintendents” in 
your rural districts ; and over all these, an “ inspector-general,”’ corre- 
sponding to your “State superintendent,” exercises control. 

The present incumbent of this office is Hon. A. Fornander, who has 
- already done much in producing order from confusion, and in perfecting 

the present admirable system of education, by which the native youth are 
fast approaching the scholarly attainments of those frequenting the schools 
and colleges of more favored lands. He is a thorough-going, energetic, 
and live man—in short, the right man in the right place. 

The Board of Education consists of the cabinet ministers of the king, 
presided over by the king’s father, Kekuanada, and although this 
department affords no pecuniary compensation, they are alive to the 
interests of the nation. They not only provide ample funds for paying 
teachers and school-officers, and for purchasing apparatus and erecting school 
buildings, but they give their personal attention to the development of 
plans and the carrying out of their requirements, 

Besides these native common schools, we have several high-schools and 
seminaries, which are supported wholly or in part by funds furnished 
directly from government. Among these, the “Seminary for Young 
Men,” at Lahainaluna, deserves special attention. This institution was 
founded in 1831 by Rev. Lorrin Andrews, under the auspices of the 
American Board of Foreign Church Missions. It possesses a respectable 
library and apparatus, and a large tract of land, the cultivation of which 
enables the students to defray their expenses of board and tuition, and 
to lay up small sums for incidentals. A few years since the American 
Board conyeyed this whole property to the Hawaiian government, reserv- 
ing only a voice in deciding upon religions tenets to be inculcated there. 
All the expenses of this institution are now borne by government. The 
number of pupils in attendance during the past year has been about one 
hundred. ‘The course of study embraces a period of four years, and in- 
cludes a tolerable knowledge of mental, moral, and natural philosophy, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and conic sections, together 
with rhetoric, composition, and declamation ; all, however, in the Hawaiian 


~ Phe Principal of this institution is Rev. S. E. Bishop, a graduate of 
Amherst College, who receives a salary of $1,450 and honse-rent. His 
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first assistant is Rev. C. B. Andrews, a graduate of the Miami (Ohio) 
University, whose salary is $1,400 and house-rent. 

The college at Punahow, Oahu, for both sexes, founded by Rev. Daniel 
Dole in 1841, under the auspices of the American Board, has exerted an 
influence for good in these islands that cannot be est.mated ; not only in 
supplying native and foreign teachers for our common and high schools, 
and in affording facilities for all to acquire a liberal and polished education, 
but it has sent no inconsiderable number of teachers and missionaries to 
other parts of the earth needing their services. The buildings are ample 
and commodions, and well furnished. The college possesses a fine cabinet 
and a liberal supply of apparatus. The course of study embraces all that 
is usually taught in the best ladies’ seminaries of the States, while young 
men are thoroughly prepared to enter the different classes in any of the 
Eastern colleges. 

Students here are tapght in English, although the Hawaiian is pursued 
as a study. About seventy-five students have been in attendance here 
during the past year. This college is supported by endowments from the 
American Board and the Hawaiian Government, and by a charge for tuition. 
The expense for board and tuition is about $24 a month, besides a few 
extras. W. P. Alexander, A. M., a graduate of Yale College, is presi- 
dent. He receives a salary of $1,406 and house-rent. 

His first assistant is EK. P. Church, A. M., a graduate of Oberlin 
College, Ohio, who, with his wife, also a teacher, receives a salary of 
$1,200 and board and house-rent. Mr. Church has but recently arrived 
from the States, and we consider him and his lady a great acquisition to 
both our social and educational interests. 

The Royal High School of Honolulu, founded by A.8. Cooke, in 1840, 
has exerted a peculiar influence, not only on account of the large numbers 
of thorough scholars it has sent out, but as being the school in which the 
present king and most of the royal family, as well as other chiefs, received 
their education. ‘The main edifice, built of the native reef-coral, is a fine 
and imposing structure, and is intended to accommodate about one hundred 
and fifty pupils. The primary department is taught in a neat wooden build- 
ing, which has accommodation for about seventy-five pupils. 

Both of these buildings are well adapted to the purposes for which they 
were erected, being airy, well arranged, and supplied with improved furni- 
ture and all apparatus considered necessary in a modern school. A spring, 
in the mountain adjacent, supplies an abundance of excelleut water for the 
extensive grounds, in which a large variety of shade-trees and shrubbery 
has been planted. The gymnastic apparatus of the playgrounds also shows 
that the physical culture of our young men is not neglected. During the 
past year about two hundred pupils have attended this school. The 
studies pursued in the higher department embrace aii the branches of a 
common and higher English education, including the natural and moral 
sciences and higher mathematics. The students are charged a nominal 
tuition of five dollars a year, and the school is open to all young men, both 
nativeand foreign. This school is owned and supported entirely by 
government. J. R. Kinney, A. M., a graduate of Union College, N. Y., 
is principal. His salary is $1,800 a year. He is assisted by three ladies, 
on educated in the States, one at Punahow, and the other at the Royal 
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Corresponding with this school, at present only for boys, the govern- 
ment has recently established a day-school in another part of town, in 
which young ladies are taught not only the common branches of an English 
education, but the arts of domestic life, as practised in other countries, 
About one hundred pupils attend this school, of which two teachers have 
charge, with salaries of $500 and $600 respectively. . One is an American 
and the other an English lady. . 

Besides these, there ‘are schools at Hilo, Hawaii, at Lahaina and 
Makawao, Maui, at Hanalei, Kauai, and at different places on Oahu and 
Molokai, in which the common and higher branches are taught, both in 
native and English. They are supported wholly or in part by government. 
At the various schools of this class there have been in attendance, during 
the past year, from 500 to 800 pupils, male and female. In addition to 
all these schools there are numerous other sectarjan and private schools, 
for both foreign and native pupils, sustained by private benevolence, or by 
a direct charge for board, tuition, etc. These schools are all in the hands 
of gentlemen and ladies of education, experience, and refinement, and as a 
result of their years of faithful labor we have Hawaiians fitted for almost 
any station in social and civil life ; ministers, lawyers, and legislators, whose 
taleuts and attainments would do honor to any land. 


Kexoumvu. Haout. 





Sanatoua, New York, May, 1866, 

M*® EDITOR — Saratoga is world-wide renowned for its mineral 

springs ; the oldest and most interesting of which is the one called 
“ High Rock,” the present property of Messrs. Ainsworth and McCaffrey. 
This spring has never been tubed, its flow having always been natural. 
At present, however, its owners are preparing to tube it, and in doing so 
have made some interesting discoveries that may throw additional light on 
the “ antiquity of man.” It is well known that the High Rock Spring 
has deposited for centuries the miuerals held in solution, forming at its 
mouth a somewhat conical-shaped rock, about four feet high and five feet 
in diameter at its base. This rock has a hole at its apex six inches across, 
from which the water flowed in years agone, but in later years it has 
found an outlet beneath the surface of ¢he rock. In preparing to tube 
the spring the cone was removed ; the rock immediately below it, and of 
the same formation, being quite’ disintegrating and opposing no. obstacle 
to its removal. Direetly under this was a white mineral deposit, much 
resembling slaked lime, and extending to the depth of about eight feet. 
Immediately beneath this white soft deposit were found four logs with 
their ends placed upon each other, forming a nearly square curb around 
the spring. Two of them were about eight feet long, the other two some- 
what shorter. ‘They were found to be pine, and were ten or twelve 
inches in diameter. Underlying these was a quantity of pine brush, on 
which the logs were, with design, placed.. Next below came several feet 
of soil, and at the depth of about twenty feet from the surface the solid 
lime-rock, at which is the mouth proper of the spring. From the dirt 
removed, many curiosities, such as dippers and Indian arrows, were’ taken. 
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That these logs were placed there by human hands there can be no 
reasonable doubt. The question of interest, then, is when were they 
laced there? We know that centuries ago, far beyond the reach of 
Fodian tradition, this continent was inhabited by tribes whose numbers and 
power are easily shown to have been considerable. Did such a people 
remove this “ High Rock,” remove the hundreds of loads of deposit below 
it, place the brush and logs as they were recently found, scatter their 
implements among the accumulated earth, and then replace all as it was 
in the beginning? This supposition is untenable. The cone was never 
before removed. All this deposit has been made since the logs were 
placed there. Then comes the important question, how much time has 
. elapsed since this curb was made? Nearly three hundred years ago the 
“High Rock” was in size, apparently, the same as to-day. Now, if two 
hundred and fifty years have made so little change as to be hardly discern- 
ible, what time must have elapsed while the cone was forming? and what, 
while the softer parts below it, and the powdered, white mineral imme- 
diately overlaying the logs, were accumulating ? This question can never 
be definitely answered, yet the time may be approximately known by a few 
years’ observations. The spring is to be tubed, so that the water shall 
again flow through the “ rock” and drip over its surface. By measuring 
the thickness of the deposit made on this cone for, say, twenty years, 
some estimate can be made of the time occupied in the entire formation. 
Such observations will doubtless be made. 

Dr. J. L. Perry, Messrs, Hall, Weatherwax, and many others were 
present when the logs were removed, and it is the belief of some present 
that the front log, which was in a tolerable state of preservation, was 
hewn on its front face. H. T. Hickox. 


tin 
— 





SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Sieg Academy of Sciences (Paris) has received from M. Duchartre 
@ highly interesting communication on certain well-known plants 
called creepers, because their stalks, too weak to sustain themselves, 
tend to twine round the nearest objects. They generally do this from 
left to right—that is, opposed to. the motion of the sun; but some spe- 
cies turn in the cgntrary direction, and it is impossible to make either 
one or the other change its direction. Palm, Yon Mohl, Dutrochet, and 
Charles Darwin have successively expressed the opinion that light is the 
cause of this tendency ; but experimental proof being wanting, Duchartre, 
who had discovered that the Chinese yam could live a long time in the 
dark, resolved to test the theory with it. At the end of May he placed 
one in a pot, and as soon as it showed its stem above-ground he took it 
down to a cellar where it remained in complete darkness until the. 2d of. 
August. The stem in seven weeks grew about five feet (one meter and a 
half). It looked withered and white, but was strong and .perfectly 
straight, showing nowhere a tendency to twine itself round the sticky 
which had been placed there for its support. Another yam.was planted 
nearly 9 month later, and left exposed to daylight until it had turned 
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itself twice round its stick. It was then placed in the cellar, where ity 
stem, still obeying its natural tendency, went round once more, but in a 
more vertical direction than before ; after which, it grew straight up 
along the pole to which it was fastened as it grew. It was now again 
taken into the garden, where it immediately began to twine round again, 
making five close turns; and when it was once more taken into the 
cellar, it continued its growth again in a straight line ; and so on, accord- 
ing as it was-alternately in the light or in the dark. The same phenom- 
enon was observed also in the Mandevillea suaveolens ; but on the other 
hand, the bean and the Jpomea purpurea continue to’ twine round their 
supports in the dark. 

—In a memoir read before the National Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
fessor H. A. Newton shows that the number of. shooting-stars visible at 
any one time over the whole earth is 10,460 times the number visible: at 
any one place. The whole number of meteoroids visible to the telescope, 
which enter the earth’s atmosphere daily, he estimates at 400,000,000. 
The mean distance of the: meteor parts varies between 140: and: 282 
kilometers. Professor Newton calculates ‘that in the space which the 
earth traverses, there are as as many-as 13,000 small bodies in every 
volume of space the size of the earth; each of these, such as would 
furnish a shooting-star visible to the naked eye. If telescopic. meteors 
be counted, this number would be increased at least forty-fold. The 
Professor does not regard these as the fragments of former worlds, but 
rather as the materials out of which worlds are forming. 

—It has been estimated. that the ocean contains 160,000 cubic miles 
of magnesium, a quantity which would eover the entire surface of the 
globe, both sea and land, to a thickness of more than eight feet. In 
obtaining salt from sea-water, the residuum is largely magnesium. It 
constitutes 13 per cent. of magnesian limestone, a rock found in all parts 
of the world in enormous quantities. Four years ago, all the chemists 
who had obtained it probably did not possess an ounce among them. 
Two years ago, its price was 112 guineas per pound. Now, owing to 
improvements recently introduced, magnesium wire is sold at three pence 
per foot. It has been suggested that when it becomes cheaper, vessels of 
war should be built of it ; for while it is but little heavier than “heart of 
oak,” itis as strong and tenacious:as steel. 

— Excellent resuits are obtained in the economical use of coal as fuel 
by feeding the fire from below, and thus burning the fuel from the surface 
downward, instead of from below upward, as usual. The air admitted is 
heated somewhat by the lower strata of fuel; before it comes into contact 
with the hot coals, which assists in a very marked: manner the complete 
combustion of the carbon. In: a puddling-furnace, which had consumed 
41 ewt. of fuel, only 20 pounds of unburned residue was found. The 
modifications’ necessary to: cafry out this improvement under boilers are 
few and inexpensive, and the results are so: good that at the Gartness 
ae near Glasgow (Scotland), the weekly returns show a@ saving of 
one-thi 


—Rev. Frederic Gardiner,:' by inserting a line of stakes in the ice 
across the Kennebec River; in the early part of February, found, in the 
middle of March, that there had been an expansion of ‘the ice!of over 12 
feet ‘in a breadth of 500-feet. As during this time:the temperature of 
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the water: was nearly equal, the expansion must have been due to the 
sun’s rays, which was proved by the fact that there was the least ex- 
pansion on the eastern side, where the ice was partially shielded from the 
sun by a high bank. 

—Pharaoh’s Serpents have been succeeded by a new scientific sensa- 
tion, Zauber Photographien, or Magic Pho phs. These are sold 
in two envelopes : the first contains pieces of white albumenized paper ; 
the other, slips of white blotting-paper of a corresponding size. One of 
the former is moistened with water, and a piece of paper from the other 
envelope, likewise wet, is laid thereon, when a beautiful photograph is 
instantly developed on its albumenized surface. Photographs have, of 
course, been printed in the usual manner on the albumenized slips, and 
then decolorized with bromic or iodic acid; the other pieces of paper 
have been soaked in hyposulphite of soda, and the application of this 
reducing agent to the hidden photograph brings it to view. 

—The Scientific American thus explains the “ spiritual photographs,” 
which a few years ago caused so much discussion. Photographers are 
acquainted with three or four different ways in which secondary images 
may appear in photographs. In the first place, when a sensitive glass 
plate has served its turn as a negative, the film of collodion is removed 
from it, and it may then be used for a new photograph. But it is found 
that unless extreme care be used some faint traces of the former picture 
will remain, and these may appear as a sort of ghostly attendant upon the 
figure forming the second picture. One photographer, in endeavoring to 
utilize an old plate, which had done its duty as a negative of the late 
Prince Consort, could not wholly erase the image; wash or rub as he 
might, there was always a faint ghost of the prince accompanying any 
subsequent photograph taken on the same plate. Dr. Phipson relates 
that a friend of his received at Brussels a box of glass plates, quite new 
and highly polished, each wrapped in a piece of the Independance Belge 
newspaper. A lady sat for her photograph taken on one of these plates, 
and both the photographers and the lady were astonished to see that her 
likeness was covered with printed characters, easily to be read—in fact, 
the ghost of a political article. In this case, the actinic rays had done 
their work before the glass was expcsed in the camera. By another 
mode of manipulation, a photographer may produce a ghost-like effect at 
 sayyr a A sitter is allowed to remain in the focus of the camera only 

the time necessary to produce a complete photograph. He sli 

quietly aside, and the furniture immediately behind is then exposed to the 
light ; as a consequence a faint or imperfectly developed photograph of 
the man appears, transparent or translucent, for the furniture is visible 
apparently through his body or head. Referring to this mode, Professor 
J. W. Draper, of the New York University, some time ago gave as his 
belief, that the day is not far distant when even the walls of our houses 
will give out impressions of things done. Then the things done in secret 
will be proclaimed upon the house-top. 

—The vexed question ing the nature and proper of ozone is 
likely to be settled. The Paris Academy of Sciences have inted a com- 
mittee, i MM. Chevreul, Dumas, Pelouze, Fenillet, Le Verrier, 
Becquerel, and Boussingault, to examine and report whether ozone exists 
in the atmosphere, and whether the so-called ozonometric papers of Schén- 
bein indicate the presence of electrified oxygen. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


Matne.—Boston friends of Bates College, 
at Lewiston, promise $50,000 for the per- 
manént fund of the college, if $20,000 
‘more bé raised for the endowment, and 
$10,000 for buildings. ‘ 

—More than $18,000 have been sub- 
scribed. for the erection of the Memorial 
‘Hall at Bowdoin College. 


., Vermont,—At a late meeting of the 
trustees of Norwich University, Captain 
Shattuck, the president pro tempore of the 
’ institution, proposed-to raise $100,000 in 
behalf of the university. The board voted 
that the amount be raised, and that imme- 
‘diate action be taken inthe matter. 
. The committee oupainied to examine 
-. the subseription to Middlebury College 
announce that. over $60,000 have been -se- 
‘gared. A gentleman, already a subscriber, 
, offers to;add $10,000 to increase it to $100,- 
00, and $10,000 more to make it $140,000. 


‘Massaonvsetts.—The Theological Semi- 
_pary, at Andover has received, through the 
agency of Professor Mead, now in Berlin, 
the valaable library of the late Professor 
Niedner,'the eminent successor of Nean- 
der in the chair of ecclesiastical. history, 
‘The library contains some 4,000 volumes, 
and cost about $2,500. 
~The people of Andover have voted to 
_ erect a building for a high-school. Sums 
amounting to $15,000 have been given for 


that purpose by pr rpg and the - 


town’ has edded s 
~ $22,000. 
_—The property left by the late Sylvanus 
Pickard of Boston, hf Tufts College, at 
Medford, ednsists chiefly of real. estate, 
and will probably amount to $300,000, 


cient to make up 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New Yorx.—The third annive of 
“ The University Convocation of the State 
of New York’ will be held at the capitol, 
inthe city ofAlbany, on Tuesday, the 7th 
day of August next. The membership, as 
. originally constituted, includes: 1, The 

members of the board of regents; 2. All 

instructors: in eolleges, academies, normal 
schools, and the higher mts of 
. public schools, which are sulgect to the 
visitation of the regents; 8. The presiden 
first. vice-president, and the peocesting oe 
corresponding secretaries of the New York 
Btate Neachers* Association. ‘The officers 
of the convocation ate ae sec- 
: retary, |] ; tively. the chancellor. 
and secretary of the board of ex- 
Officio, and an executive commibsse ¥ wivedl 


~ come of the 


members appointed by. the chancellor, 
The objects of the convocation, as declared 
at its organization, are the following: 1, 
te secure & beset auppoeence among 
those engaged in the er departments 
of instruction, both with each other and 
with the regents; 2. To secure an in- 
terchange of opinions on the best methods 
of instruction in both colleges and acade- 
mies; and as # consequence, 8. To ad- 
vance the standard of education through- 
out the State; 4. To adopt such common 
rules as may seem best fitted to promote 
the harmonious working of the State sys- 
tem of education; 5. To consult and co- 
operate with the mts in devising and 
executing such plans of education as the 
advancing state of the population may de- 
mand; 6, To exert a direct influence upon 
the people and the legislature of the State, 
personally, and through the press, to se- 
cure such an appreciation of a thorough 
system of education, together with such 
pecuniary aid and legi8lative enactments, 
as will place the institutions here repre- 
sented in a position worthy: of the popula- 
tion and resources of the State. 

—The Hon, Benjamin Chamberlain, of 
Randolph, has given, as a centenary offer- 
ing, $50,000 for the endowment of Ran- 
dolph Academy... He had previously given 
liberally to Genesee and Alleghany col- 
leges. 

—Mr. Robert, a wealthy merchant. of 
New. York city, has purchased a tract of 
Jand on Lookout Mountain, the scene of 
Hooker’s famous ‘battle in the clonds. 
Here he has founded a boarding-school of 
the New stamp. ' 

—A project is on foot among the Scan- 
dinavian Methodists to establish a school 
in which their young. men may be‘ trained 
not only in their own language, but also to 
study in our lan age the Arminian the- 
ology. Some of the Scandinavians of New 
York city are-making liberul offers for-this 
purpose. 


New Jersty.—By the provisions of Sec. 
12 of the “ Act to establish public schoels,” 
approved April 17, 1846, certain schools, 
under the care of religious societies, or de- 
nominations of Chri “were entitled 
to receive ‘just and ratable proportions 
of the money assigned to the townships 
in which they are located, out of the’ in- 
school-fund, and of such ad- 
ditional, sum._as may be raised or appor- 
tioned by ad townships for the support 
—— ab) regal Batman the last 
wi its session, the legislature passed 
a bill repealing this section of the act. 
—According to the report of the trustees 

Princeton’ Seminary, that etparation 
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owns real estate to the value of $118,410, 
and — estate valued at $316,982.30. 
In addition, there are funds. invested by 
the General Assembly (0. S.) for its sup- 

rt. From these, in 1865, it derived an 
ncome of $6,158.41. The total expenses 
for 1865 were $24,219.25. The library con- 
tains 19,717 volumes. 


Pennsytvanta.—Alleghany College, at. 
Aeadville, is not likely to derive any ad- 
vantage from Judge Culver’s liberal dona- 
tions. This gentleman gave the institution 
real estate, and erected thereon ‘a college 
building costing $50,000 ; but he neglected 
to transfer the title, and the property now 
sppears among his assets. hat ‘makes 
the matter worse is that the corporation, 
grateful for his generosity, invested in one 
of Mr. Culver’s banks to the extent of 
en 000, which will probably prove a total 
08s, 


—Mr. Pardee, a successful coal merchant 
in the Lehigh region, has given $100,000 to 
Lafayette College, at Easton. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Ox10o.—John B. Kesler has just secured 
$15,000 to the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
John R. Wright, of Cincinnati, proposes 
to give $10,000, provided the friends of the 
institution will complete the proposition 
made two years ago by Mr. Thomas Par- 
rott, of Dayton, who bequeathed $20,000 
on condition that $150,000 should be added 
to the endowments. About $49,090 had 
been raised. These gifts increase it to 
$74,000, 


Missovrr.—On page 29 of the record 
kept. by the school commissioner of Coles 
county for the year 1860, which record is 
now in the office of the county clerk, ap- 
pears the following entry: ‘ December 3, 
1860.—Revoked the certificate of A. Fetchel 

. for the following reasons (in substance), to 
wit: Because he voted for Abraham Lin- 
coln for the Presidency in 1860, and circu- 
lated Black Republican campaign docn- 
ments; also wrote and put up notices 
advising the Germans to vote for Lincoln 
for the idency ; also for being a Black 

-Republican generally, ‘amd therefore im- 
moral, and unfit to teach the schools of the 
county.” ‘ 


Trnnesser.—In this State, the Freed- 
men’s Aid Commissions support 19 schools 
with 52 teachers and 8,060 pupils. There 
are also 18 denominational schools, with 
42 teachers and 2,885 pupils. Besides 
these, there are 8 schools supported en- 
tirely by the freedmen. These haye 14 

50 pupils, These latter 

ls aré very liberally sustained by the 
‘dmen, In eight months, the tuition 
crilected at Memphis amounted to more 
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Kentvory.—In this State there are 8 
schools for freedmen, with 23 teachers and 
1,335: pupils. 


Catirornta.—The new school-law estab- 
lishes a State Board of Education, and de- 
fines clearly the duty of the superintendent. 
It requires every teacher to attend the 
teachers’ institutes, which must be held at 
least once a year. Trustees must not only 
allow teachers to attend, but: may make no 
deduction of salary for consequent absence. 
Each county must give $100 towards. de- 
fraying the expenses of the institute. 
None but white children may be admitted 
to the public schools; but if the parents of 
ten Negro or Mongolian children sign a 
request, the trustees of the district must 
establish a separate school for their in- 
struction. The-law provides for the estab- 


lishment of a State Normal School at San 


Francisco, and appropriates $8,000 per an- 
num for its support. It makes providion 
for district libraries, for the support of 
a State educational journal, and for the 
establishment of State, county, and city 

$s of examination. The law -is'an 


‘excellent one, and California equals the 


Eastern States in educational enterprise. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


During last year, the American Freed- 
men’s Commission sustained 307 schools, 
with 778 teachers and 40,000 pupils, The 
contributions exceeded $700, Of the 
schools, di or indirectly connected 
with the Commission, South Carolina has 
129; Virginia, 104; North Carolina, ..80; 
Tennessee, 65; Maryland, 61; a 
20; and Arkansas only 10.: As it is a 
fundamental ye of the Freedmén’s 
Aid Commission, that no one may be ex- 
cluded from these schools on account of 
his color, it offers its  Retviiones not only 
to the blacks but.to r whites, who 
certainly are.in need of enlightenment, , 


Manrtanp.—In 1829 the Public School 

system was 0! ized in Baltimore with 
schools. the end of last year _ 

nuimber of schools had grown to 883; the 
number of teachers, to 3 
ber of pupils to 16,439. - i 
valued gt $482,669.83'!4.. The total receipts 
last year were $282,274.31, and the 
ditures $281,503.60. The salaries 
teachers. in Baltimore are 


ar Groreta.—The free schools for poor 
i snta by E. B. Adams, 
agent of the A. U.-C., of Pennsylvania, are 
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crowded with pupils. Many leave private 
schools and join them. 


Lovrstana.—The collection of the tax on 
the white residents for the benefit of the 
colored schools has been a second time 
stopped by order of President Johnson. 


Misstsstpr1.—The accredited correspon- 
dent of the Nation says that the 70 teachers 
in the colored schools are required to re- 
port monthly to the Freedman’s Bureau 
the number of pupils of mixed blood under 
their care. In twelve schools there are re- 
turned 287 children of pure African blood, 
and 777 of mixed blood. 


FOREIGN. 


Eneranp.—After much opposition the 
Cambridge examinations have been regu- 
larly established, apparently with the best 
results. The last report of the syndicate 
of Cambridge University on the local ex- 
aminations Theld throughout the country 
during the past winter, shows that the girls 
have not only proved themselves superior 
in the points in which it was certain they 
would do better than the boys, but that in 
mathematics also they have gained great 
credit. The general yi of their papers 
was decidedly better than what the boys 
produced, and their answers wére more to 
the point, with far fewer atterapts at fine 
writing than their male competitors indulge 
in. Ten girls oat of twelve passed a cre- 
ditable examination in Latin, being espe- 
cially distinguished for accuracy and good 
taste in translation. One hundred and 
twenty-six girls were examined, and the 
examiners gave reports which seem to an- 
swer some of the chief objections against 
the examinations for girls, stating no un- 
due excitement was manifest nor any signs 
of weariness toward the close. 

—The University (Oxford) Calendar for 
1866 justifies the demand for further ac- 
commodation for students in the Univer- 
sity. It shows the names of 1,796 under- 
graduates against 1,589 in 1863. The ma- 
triculations have increased from 433 in 
1862 to 524 in 1865. The colleges at which 
the increase among undergraduates has 
been test are Worcester and Christ’s 
Church ; three, All Souls’, Baliol, and Ex- 
eter, are stationary ; only six show any fall- 
ing off. 

—The Senate of the yioee- of Cam- 
bridge has declined Mr. Yates Thompson’s 
offer to endow a lectureship on American 
History in that University, shackled as it 
was with the appointment being in the 
patronage of American professors. 

—It is said that in Manchester end its 
suburbs there are 50,000 children who re- 
ceive no instruction whatever. 

—At Midsummer last an educational cen- 
sus was taken of 30,000 petty officers, men 
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and boys serving in her ae he fleet. It 
was found that of the petty officers 16 per 
cent. could read only indifferently, and more 
than 5 per cent. could not read at all; 23 per 
cent, could write only indifferently, po 7 
per cent. could not write at all. Of the 
seamen, 26 per cent. read poorly, and 11 per 
cent. could not read; 83 per cent. wrote 
indifferently, 14 per cent. could not write 
atall. Of the marines, 23 per cent. could 
not read, and 27 per cent. could not write. 
Of the boys, 2 per cent. could neither read 
nor write. in the British army 63.67 per 
cent. are able to read and write. 


—The parliamentary grant for education 
for the year is £694,530 for Great Britain, 
and £336,180 for Ireland. The expendi- 
ture in England for 1865 was £360,636 on 
schools connected with the Church of Eng- 
Jand, £59,771 on schools of the British and 
Foreign School Society, £28,156 on Wesley- 
an schools, and £26,930 on Roman Catho- 
lic schools. The estimate for England and 
Wales for the financial year 1866-7 is, for 
916,722 day scholars at 9s. 1d. each, and 
50,000 night scholars at 6s. The number 
of teachers serving in aided schools re 
1865-6 was, in England, 9,586 certifie 
teachers, 837 assistants, and 9,356 pupil 
teachers. The number of elementary day- 
schools visited by the inspectors was 8,434, 
attended by 1,246,055 children, an increase 
of 112,764 overthe preceding year. 


—At the late examination for admission 
to the normal schools, 521 male and 785 
female candidates were passed. 


Iretanp.—The Protestant University of 
Dublin owns landed property to the ex- 
tent of 189,573 acres, valued at £92,360. 


Francr.—There exists in Paris a society 
called ‘* Comité des écoles Israelites de U Orv 
ent et du Maroc,” whose object is to co- 
oe with the Hebrew consistories in 

France and England in establishing schools 
for Jews in the Barbary States, Egypt, and 
the Turkish empire. The Comite chooses 
teachers, prescribes the method of instruc- 
tion, and forwards to each school the text- 
books employed in the elementary schools 
of France. At Tangiers the boys’ school 
already numbers 400 pupils, and at Tetuan 
a school for girls is carried on in connec- 
tion with one for boys. Schools have been 
founded at Volo in Turkey in Europe, at 
Smyrna, Damascus, and Bagdad. ome 
have been established in Constantinople, 
and a large number in Egypt. 

—A society has just been formed in 
Paris with the view of providing for the 
old age of female teachers who a 
greet diploma, without, however, 
pring — . # ——— — 

ides being gratuitously, these 
teachers will be allowed board ‘also, or 
$100 a year. in lieu of it; and if they pre- 
fer living with their own friends, they will 
stil enjoy their pension of $100 a year. 
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The minimure annual subscription of hon- 
orary members is $2.50. 

—There are now 20,000 adult classes in 
France, against 7,855 in the winter of 1864- 
6. Prizes are given by the government to 
such teachers as signalize themselves most 
in the management of these classes. 


Germany.—The government of Mechlen- 
burg-Schwerin proposes to abolish the Uni- 
versity of Rostock, because of the small at- 
tendance of students, and to adopt the 
’ University of Gottingen instead, which is 
already the national university, not only 
for Hanover, in which it is situated, but 
also for Brunswick and Oldenburg, and 
the free cities, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lu- 


SwiTzeRtanp.—The scholastic authori- 
ties of Lausanne have unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions in order to settle 
religious difficulties: 1. That religious in- 
struction be confined to the historical facts 
related in the Bible. 2. That a summary 
of Bible aes and a collection of ex- 
tracts from the Bible, and of sacred poetry, 
be introduced into the elementary schools. 
$. That the catechism be excluded, as no 
longer mecting the religious wants of the 
scholars. 


Iraty.—A map has just been published 
by the Italian government, showing the 
degree of public instruction in each prov- 
ince by colors, as was done about thirt; 
years ago by Dupin in France. The result 
. shows that the education of the people is 
more and more imperfect towards the 
south. The district most advanced is Tu- 
rin, where, in a population of a thousand, 
there are four hundred and eighty-nine 

rsons unable to read or write. > wer 

Jalabria we find the worst proportion, 
there being here, out of a thousand, nine 
hundred and twenty-seven ; in Sicily and 
Sardinia the proportion exceeds nine hun- 
dred; and in Florence it is séven hundred 
and fifty-seven. 

—Libraries are springing up in all parts 
of the country, and the number is now 210, 
of which 164 are open to the public. These 
libraries contain 4,149,287 volumes. Emilia 

es more than one-fourth, Lombardy 
as 800,000, Tuscany 600,000. The Abruzzi 
and Basilicata are the poorest. The total 
income of these libraries is 746,317 francs, 
of which 87,770fr. are derived from en- 
dowments belonging to the institutions ; 
486,986fr. are from government grants, 
94,404fr, communal grants, 8,233fr. provin- 
cial grants. 


. Grexce.—The National University has 
eleven hundred students. 


Russ1a.—In a letter addressed to Prince 
Dolgorouki, Governor-General of Moscow, 
the Grand Duchess Helena recommends 
the construction in. that city of a superior 
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school of music on the model of the Con- 
servatoire of St. Petersburg. Her project 
has received the emperor's sanction. 


Syr1a.—The American missionaries have 
established at Beyrout a girls’ boarding- 
school under the care of natives edueated 
at the mission stations. The funds for the 
building, which is in process of erection 
upon land belonging to the mission, were 
raised in New York, and the missiona- 
ries are to act as trustees of the school. 
But the most important educational enter- 
prise in Syria is the college which is about 
to be established in Beyrout. As it does 
not come within the scope of a missionary 
society to found colleges, the American 
missionaries, feeling the absolute necessity 
for such an institution in Syria, set apart 
one of their number, the Rev. Dr. Bliss, to 
raise the ne funds and take charge 
of the institution. It is a striking evidence 
of the life and vitality of our country, that 
he succeeded in raising a permanent fund 
of $100,000 for this purpose in America, in 
the midst of the war, which has been in- 
creased by $20,000 raised in England. The 
institution is incorporated in the State of 
New York, and the trustees are amon 
the wealthiest merchants of New Yor 
city. A movement has been inaugurated 
by wealthy gentlemen in England to endow 
several professorships in this institution, 
on condition that one-half the necessary 
endowment of each professorship be raised 
in Americas The plan of the college makes 
it really a university. There is a prepara- 
tory department already in most success- 
ful operation, with 150 students, under the 
direction of Mr. Butrus Bistany, formerly 
United States Vice-Consul, and one of the 
best educated natives in Syria. It is hoped 
that the college and the medical de 
ment may be opened: during the coming 
autumn. The college will undoubtedly 
find plenty of students from the prepara- 
tory department and the native schools, 
while the medical department is certain to 
be the most popular, as it must be the most 
immediately useful branch of the institu- 
tion. The language of the college is to be 
the Arabic, and it will thus be at once 
open to the whole population of Syria and 

ypt. Indeed, it is estimated that there 
are 150,000,000 of the human race who 
speak Arabic, and this will be the only in- 
stitution ef the kind open to those speak- 
ing this language. 

Japan.—The English language has-been 
officially adopted by the government, and 

rmission been given to have it 
taught publicly. 


Cvusa.—Havana letters say that a Cuban 
tleman, named Francisco San de Juan, 
who died recently, left his entire estute, 
valued at $400,000, to a Spanish’ female 
school, with a provision in his will that if 
the Spanish Government shall in any man- 
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ner interfere with the legacy, it shall revert 
to the United State. 


Sanvwicn Istanps.—A high-school for 
foreign pupils has recently been established 
in Honolula by M. B. Beckwith, A.M., 
late —— of the Royal School. It 
commenced under the most favorable aus- 

ices, and with the experience and well- 


nown ability of Mr. Beckwith it can not_ 


be otherwise than a success. 


(July, 


—J. R. Kinney, formerly of Chatabers. 
burg, Pa., and more recently Principal of 
San José (Cal.) Institute, has accepted from 
the Hawaiian government tke appointment 
= Principal of the Royal School at. Hono- 

u. 


Lregr1a.—Since this republic was found- 
ed, two hundred schools have been found- 
ed. Most of’ these are now in operation, 
and the number of pupils is nearly 20,000, 


cel 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


C is most refreshing to find a new and 
original text-book. For this favor'we 
are indebted to Prof. Fischer, of Rutgers 
College. We believe that: Prof. Fischer is 
not yet popularly known in this country, 
though a few of our best American scholars, 
who are well qualified to judge, recognize 
him as the best Latin scholar in America, 
and quite the equal of the best scholars of 
Germany, his native country. He began 
his philological studies under the masters 
of the palmy days of Gottingen. In addi- 
tion to his natural ability and genius, he 
has a pure Latin style, simple, but rich and 
classical—a gift almost unknown in this 
country, and rare everywhere. 

His hook? is not molded after the fash- 
ion of the scores of Latin grammars which 
have been attempted. If only its spirit 
eould be adopted, we should behold a new 
era in classical education, It is a mistaken 
notion that we have no time to be thor- 
ough, We have time enough; but it is 
frittered away upon an unsystematic and 
superficial course, While our teachers may 
deplore these defécts, they have not the 
ability to remedy them. This book will be 
a guide alike. to teacher and scholar. 

The author teaches the idiomatic struc- 
ture and composition of the Latin sentence 
in the shortest possible time, by a severe 
and rigorous system, which leaves nothing 
behind it untouched. 

In ‘Latin composition the “ Exercises” 
ate most important. In these,our popular 
Latin text-books are most faulty. Prof. 
Fischer's are not the old ‘* Standard Exer- 

: cisés,” which have been handéd down 
‘through halfa dozen generations. They 
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seem to be new, and they are perfectly 
classical, thorough, and systematical. Wo 
make special mention of the fact that they 
are classical; for certain authors, extén- 
sively patronized by the public, profess to 
take their exercises from classical authors 
in order to insure their classicity, and yet 
exhibit a gross lack of classical learning in 
making the slight alterations necessary to 
adapt the sentences to use. The exercises 
in this book are so arranged that each lesson 
is an exercise on all foregoing rules, thus 
precluding the possibility of a clever stu- 
dent forgetting what le has before learned. 
The exercises are so full, too, that a stu- 
dent, under a good teacher, may acquire a 
positive and thorough knowledge of the 
language, without learning the rules, by 
writing the exercises. Thus, he will ac- 
quire it by the most natural method possi- 
ble, short of hearing it spoken in the Fo- 
rum, or at the baths of ancient Rome. 
This book is.“ Part I.,” for beginners. 
No pretension is made to preparing Roman 
* confectionery for children.” Nothing is 
sugar-coated in the “approved style’ of 
some of our book-makers. Yet the exer- 
cises are so simple that the! youngest may 
begin’ with ease and interest. Scholars 
cannot fail to detect in the book the foun- 
dations of a. better system for teaching 
Latin than has hitherto. been practised. 
If Parts If, and III. develop this system 
as the beginning promises, there will be a 
most vigorous sifting of the dry bones and 
fossils of the old methods and systems. 
The work promises to be a onument’o: 
classical learning and a most valuable con- 


tribution to classical education. 


The mechanical appearance of the book 
is.not.quite up.to the standard. The won- 
der is that it is as good as it is; for we un- 
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derstand that the author, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the art of printing, has 
set the type and printed the book himself. 
The binding is, doubtless, done in some 
Jersey village. Some enterprising publish- 
er will, doubtless, take hold of the work, 
and issue it in a style which its great merits 
richly. deserve. For the present, copies 
may be obtained by addressing the anthor. 
The price by mail is $1.25. 


Dr. Livingstone’s new work? is the narra- 
rative of the expedition, undertaken by 
himself, Chas. Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, and 
others, up the river Zambesi and its tribu- 
taries. These gentlemen left England in 
March, 1858, and returned in July, 1864, 
having been completely successful. The 
primary object of this, as of nearly all Brit- 
ish projects, was extension of commerce, 
although it had indirect reference to the 
suppression of the slave-trade, The coun- 
try was, therefore, explored with a view 
rather to geography than ethnology. 

' Among the most important discoveries 
made by this expedition are the lakes Shir- 
wa.and Nyassa. The latter is at the head 

of the river Shire, a leading tributary of 
the Zambesi, and was discovered in Sep- 
tember, 1859. ,Its southern end is in 8. 
lat. 14° 25’, and E. long. 35° 30’. It is 
about two hundred miles long; in width 
it varies from six to sixty miles, and in 
depth from two to.one hundred and twenty 
fathoms, _ Being inclosed by highlands, 
it is visited. by severe storms, and in the 
rainy season rises three feet. It is thirteen 
hundred feet above the sea-level, and the 
population on its shores is denser than sny 
previously seen in Africa by. Dr. Living- 
atone... Lake Shirwa is situated not far 


from the Shire river, hut evidently has no- 


outlet, as its waters are b , tasting 
like 3 weak solution of Epsom saltg. It i is 
eighteen hundred feet aboye the sea; is 

sixty miles long, and twenty, miles broad. 
The Shire was found to be navigable 
throughout from Lake.Nyassa.to its junc- 
tion with the Zambesi, excepting a dis- 


tance of. thirty-five miles, where it is ob- - 


structed by a series. of cataracts, named by 
the explorers, in honor.of Sir Roig 
Murchison. 
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On the Zambesi, about eleven hnndred 
miles from its mouth, are the Victoria Falls, 
which were discovered in August, 1860. 
These have been formed by a crack right 
across the river, eighteen hundred and 
sixty yards long, eighty yards wide, and 


three hundred and. sixty feet deep to the 


surface of the water. Into this chasm, 
twice the depth of Niagara Falls, the river, 
a full mile wide, falls with a: deafening 
roar. The outlet is a chasm at right angles 
to the crack which causes. the falls, This 
is not more than twenty or thirty yards 
wide, but must be of immense depth, as 
the river flows easily through it. At the 
falls, “the whole body of water rolls clear 
Over, quite unbroken ; but after a deseent 
of.ten or more feet, the entire mass sud- 
denly becomes like a huge sheet of driven 


.Bnow. Pieces of water leap off it in the 


form of comets with tails streaming behiad, 
till the whole snowy sheet becomes myriads 
of rushing, leaping, aqueous. comets. * * * 
The vast body of water, separating in the 
comet-like. forms described, necessarily 
incloses in .its descent a large yolume of 
air, which, forced into the cleft to an un- 
known depth, rebounds and rushes. up, 
loaded with vapor, .to form the three or 
even six columns, as of steam, visible at 
the’ Batoka village, Moachemba, twenty- 
one miles distant.” 

The only obstruction in ‘the river Zam- 
besi, from the Victoria Falls down, are the 
Kebrabasa Rapids, which are impassable at 
ordinary low-water. . In the neighborhood 
of these rapids Dr. Livingstone found 
huge. baobab trees, some of which were 
eighty-four feet in diameter. The Doctor 
denies the great age of these trees, and 
asserts that, ‘although he has examined 
hundreds of specimens, and: counted the 


‘annual rings, he*has never found one more 


than five hundred years old. Possibly he 
is right; but Adanson, in honor of whom 
the tree -received its specific name, exam- 
ined quite as many, and states positively 


that, in a specimen, thirty feet in diameter 
‘and seventy-three feet high, he counted 


five thousand. one hundred and fifty an- 
nual rings. ‘Botanists must choose between 


. Adanson and Dr. Livingstone. 


Throughout the whole course of explora- 
tion, the country is exceedingly fertile. 
Cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the sugar- 
cane grow luxuriantly, and all, except the 
last, reproduce themselves, « Droughts of 
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the severest character occur periodically ; 
in some places, every five, in others every 
ten years. The country is covered with 
shrubbery, but there is little large timber, 
except ebony and lignura-vite, which here 
attain extraordinary size. The great ob- 
stacle to commerce is the claim of Portugal 
to sovereignty. Dr. Livingstone shows 
that this claim is a mere pretence ; for, so 
far from possessing any authority over the 
tribes, the Portuguese are really in subjec- 
tion, paying an annual tribute for the sake 
of peace. This the Home Government 
terms “‘ holding the natives in pay.’? The 
officials on the coast connive at the slave- 
-trade, and derive large profits from it. The 
only means of destroying this traffic is to 
disregard the Portuguese pretensions, and 
to establish British colonies in the in- 
terior, which, the Doctor thinks, would 
be far more effectual and less expensive 
than the maintenance of a fleet on the 
coast. 

Dr. Livingstone’s work is an invaluable 
addition to geographical literature. ‘The 
book contains many illustrations and a 
map by Arrowsmith. We regret that the 
American publishers saw fit to omit the 
appendix, to which reference is frequently 
made in the body of the work. 


Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘ Emphatic Diaglott” 3 con- 
tains the Greek text of the New Testament, 
with an interlinear translation and a new 
rendering printed on the margin. In this 
marginal réading the more important words 
are distinguished by emphatic marks. The 
various disputed verses, such as Acts xiii. 
87, afd first Epistle of John v. 7, which 
are now generally believed to he spurious, 
are omitted, and the reasons for the omis- 
sion are given in the foot-notes, Certain 
peculiarities of the new rendering impel us 
to the belief that at least some of the di- 
vines, who appear to have recommended 
the work, did so without careful examina- 
tion. Mr. Wilson invariably translates bap- 
tizo, to immerse; he carefully avoids the 
term hell, leaving the words Gehenna and 
Hades untranslated. In the appendix he 
defends his position in this matter by refer- 
ences to the use of these terms in the Sep- 
tuagint, where, as he maintains, they never 
signify a place of punishment. Happily 
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for himself, the translator not unfrequent- 
ly discovers that clauses, interfering with 
his theory, have frequently been disputed. 
A little further examination might satisfy 
him that there are few passages of impor- 
tance which have not been disputed. 

On the whole, the translation gives evi- 
dence of honesty of purpose. It is careful, 
and, in the main, accurate. The introduc- 
tory papers are interesting; the notes on 
each page are full; and the lists of correl- 
ative texts is quite large. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the work will be of last- 
ing value. To theological students and 
clergymen, whose knowledge of Greek is 
limited, it may prove advantageous ; but 
the, perhaps, unintentional partiality and 
sectarian character of the rendering will, 
in all probability, cause it to share the fate 
of most of its predecessors. 


The “Lower Depths of the Great Ameri- 
can Metropolis” is the title of a popular 
discourse recently delivered in this city by 
the Rev, Peter Stryker, D.D. By invita- 
tion of one of the Heads of our Metropoli- 
tan Police, he, with several friends, made 
a tour, by night, to the “ lower depths” of 
New York city. He describes* this tour in 
his graceful style, and discourses upon 
the prevalence of poverty and consequent 
crime in this overgrown city. The tene- 
ment houses he condemns, and suggests a 
remedy which the wealthy should heed. 
Our new Excise law he commends in rather 
handsome terms. Altogether the discourse 
is able, interesting, and full of information. 
The subject is worthy of the pen of this 
mush-esteoma! and rising young divins, 
and he has treated it in a style which 
will be appreciated. The publishers of 
the Pulpit and Rostrum have had the good 
fortune to secure the original manuscript 
copy of the discourse, and hence are able 
to present it to the public as No. 88 of their 
Pamphlet serial. This brings it within the 
reach of all. 


Silliman’s Journal for May is filled with 
valuable and interesting matter. ‘fhe 
Scientific Intelligence is unusually full. 
The number closes the current volume. 
The Journal is published in New Haven, 
at $6.00 per annum. 
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